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EDITORIAL 

It has always been assumed that the Writer writes to serve the 
Reader and must write to the Reader's demands. Is it not time 
that the Writer was accepted as the Expert Dreamer whose cre- 
ations should be taken as they are presented to those who are 
unable to dream for themselves? 

Of course, the value of the Entertainment is an important 
consideration. Readers will not buy what they do not like, but 
the Writer must also entertain himself in order that his dream be 
worth dreaming- If he is bored by it. the writing will betray his 
lethargy and become tedious to read. 

There are an extreme lack of terms to apply to the wide variety 
of fiction with its multitude of styles as numerous as the Writers 
who have employed them and made them their own. Critics 
seem to be limited to comparing one author with another whose 
work appears to be similar. Since The Lord Of The Rings. Xxo'n- 
ever tenuous the affinity, every new fantasy has been compared 
to it by those who conclude that because The Lord Of The Rings 
is Fantasy. Fantasy is The Lord Of The Rings. As Lewis Carroll's 
March Hare would observe, they might just as well say that to 
like what one gets is' the same thing as to get what one likes. 

Unfortunately in the present literary climate this would seem 
to be the case. Poor quality stories presented in a familiar and 
recognisable form are more acceptable to Readers, and therefore 
to Publishers, in general than avant-garde literature of a higher 
quality. People learn to like what is available, but the fact that 
they like what they get does not mean that there are not other 
things they would like as well or prefer, if they were given the 
choice. Until they are given the choice, can they truthfully say 
that they are getting what they like? 

As an Editor I find myself in the position of Intermediary be- 
tween the Writer and the Reader. The material which is sub- 
mitted for publication in VORTEX might be divided into three 
categories; Science Fiction, Fantasy and Speculative Fiction. A 
large proportion of the material I receive would be placed in this 
last category, which new form of writing is now superseding the 
older forms of SF. Much of the new Speculative Fiction I refer 
to is poorly written. The exploratory nature of it naturally tends 
towards experimental efforts by amateurs. Nevertheless, there is 
much of this type of material of an acceptable standard that has 
been rejected by VORTEX because of our present policy of 
publishing a variety of types of that which has previously been 
grouped as SF. It seems that other terms such as ‘Gothic’ and 
'Surrealistic' are now needed to apply to styles within the new 
category of Speculative Fiction which at present is extended to 
a wide range of literature. 

Keith Seddon Editor 
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The Vision in the City 



‘We hear you have command of so many 
ancient arts, Mrs Underwood. You read, I 
understand?’ Agape, Gaf the Horse in 
Tears, all foliage save for his face, one of 
Amelia’s swiss rolls filling the twigs at the 
end of his left bough, rustled with enthusi- 
asm. ‘And write, eh?’ 

‘A little.’ Her amusement was self- 
conscious. 

‘And play an instrument?’ 

She inclined an artificial curl or two. 
‘The harmonium.’ 

The guests, each with a costume more 
outrageous than the next, filed in to stand 
on both sides of the long trestle tables, 
sampling the cups of tea, the cucumber 
sandwiches, the roast ham, the cold saus- 
ages, the strawberry nan, the battenbergs, 
the ginger cakes, the lettuce and the cress, 
all under the shade of the tall red-and- 
white-striped marquee. Jherek, in a corner 
of the tent, nibbled a pensive teacake, ig- 
nored by all save Li Pao, who was com- 
plaining of his treatment during his brief 
return home. ‘They called me decadent, 
you know . . .’ 

‘And you sew. Embroider, is it?’ Bishop 
Castle carefully replaced a rattling, scarcely 
tasted cup upon the trestle. 

‘I used to. There is little point, now . . .’ 

‘But you must demonstrate these arts!' 
The Orchid signalled to Jherek. ‘Jherek. 
You told us Amelia sang, did you not?’ 

‘Did I tell you that? She does.’ 

‘You must persuade her to give us an 
air.’ 

‘A son?’ 

‘A song, my seed!’ 

He looked miserably over to where 
Amelia gesticulated, laughing with Doctor 
Volospion. ‘Will you sing a hymn for us, 
Amelia?’ 

Her answering smile chilled him. ‘Not 
now, I think.’ The crimson-clad arms 
spread wide. ‘Has everyone enough tea?’ 

A murmur of satiation. 

Werther advanced again, hovering, a 
white hand holding a silver cake-stand 
from which he helped himself, popping 
one pastry at a time into his clacking jaws. 
‘Queen of Melancholy, come with me to 
my Schloss Dolorous, my dear and my dar- 
ling to be!’ 

She flirted. At least, she attempted to 
flirt. ‘Oh, chivalrous Knight of Death, in 
whose arms is eternal rest— would that I 
were free.’ The eyelids fluttered. Was there 
a tear? Jherek could bear no more. She 
was glancing towards him, perhaps to test 
his reaction, as he bowed and left the tent. 

He hesitated outside. The red cascades 
continued to fall from all sides into the 
lake. The obsidian islands slowly drifted 
to the centre, some of them already touch- 
ing. In the distance he could see the Time 



Traveller gingerly leaping from one to an- 
other. 

He had a compulsion to seek solitude 
in the old city, where he had sought it as 
a boy. It was possible that he would find 
his father there and could gain advice. 
‘Jherek!’ 

Amelia stood behind him. There was a 
tear on either scarlet cheek. ‘Where are you 
going? You are a poor host today.’ 

‘I am ignored. I am extraneous.’ He 
spoke as lightly as he could ‘Surely I am 
not missed. All the guests join your en- 
tourage.’ 

‘You are hurt?’ 

‘I merely had it in mind to visit the city. ’ 
‘Is it not bad manners?’ 

‘I do not understand you fully, Amelia.’ 
‘You go now?’ 

‘It occurred to me to go now.’ 

She paused. Then: ‘I would go with 
you.’ 

‘You seem content-’ a backward look 
at the marquee- ‘with all this.’ 

I do it to please you. It was what you 
wanted.’ But she accused him. The tears 
had fallen: no more followed. 

‘I see.’ 

‘And you find my new role unattrac- 
tive?' 

‘It is very fine. It is impressive. Instantly, 
you rank with the finest of fashion-setters. 
The whole of society celebrates your tal- 
ents, your beauty. Werther courts you. 
Others wUl.’ 

‘Is that not how life is led at the End 
of Time— with amusements, flirtations?’ 
‘I suppose that it is.’ 

‘Then I must learn to indulge such 
things if I am to be accepted.’ Again that 
chilling smile. ‘Mistress Christia would 
have you for'a lover. You have not no- 
ticed?’ 

‘I want only you. You are already ac- 
cepted. You have seen that today.’ 
‘Because I play the proper game.’ 

‘If you’ll have it so. You’ll stay here, 
then?’ 

'Let me and I’ll come with you. I am 
unused to so much attention. It has an 
effect upon the nerves. And I would satisfy 
myself that Harold fares well.’ 

‘Oh, you are concerned for him.’ 

‘Of course.’ She added: ‘I have yet to 
cultivate that particular insouciance 
characteristic of your world.’ 

Lord Jagged’s swan was drifting down. 
The pale yellow draperies billowed ; he was 
somewhere amongst them-they heard his 
voice. 

‘My dears. How convenient. I did not 
wish to become involved with your party, 
but I did want to make a brief visit, to 
congratulte you upon it. A beautiful ambi- 
ence. Amelia. It is yours, of course.’ 

She acknowledged it. The swan began 
to hover, Lord Jagged’s face now distinct, 
faintly amused as it often was, looking 
down on them. ‘You are more at ease, I 
see, with the End of Time, Amelia.’ 



‘I begin tounderstand how one such as I 
might learn to live here, Mephistopheles.’ 
The reference brought laughter, as it 
always did. ‘So you have not completely 
committed yourself. No wedding yet?’ 
‘To Jherek?’ She did not look at Jherek 
Carnelian, who remained subdued, ‘Not 
yet.’ 

‘The same reasons?’ 

‘I do my best to forget them.’ 

‘A little more time, that is all you need, 
my dear.’ Jagged’s stare gained intensity, 
but the irony remained. 

‘I gather there is only a little left.’ 

‘It depends upon your attitude, as I 
say. Life will continue as it has always 
done. There will be no change.’ 

‘No change,’ she said, her voice drop- 
ping. ‘Exactly.’ 

‘Well, I must continue about my work. 
I wish you well, Amelia— and you, my son. 
You have still to recover from all your 
adventures. Your mood will improve, I am 
sure.’ 

‘Let us hope so. Lord Jagged.’ 

‘Hi! 1 say there. Hi!’ It was the Time 
Traveller, from a nearby island. He waved 
at Jagged’s swan. ‘Is that you. Jagged?’ 
Lord Jagged of Canaria turned a hand- 
some head to contemplate the source of 
this interruption. ‘Ah, my dear chap. Iwas 
looking for you. You need help, I gather.’ 
‘To get off this damned island.’ 

‘And to leave this damned era, too, do 
you not?’ 

‘If you are in a position . . .’ 

‘You must forgive me for my tardiness. 
Urgent problems. Now solved.’ The swan 
began to glide towards the Time Traveller, 
settling on the rocky shore so that he 
could climb aboard. They heard the Time 
Traveller say: ‘This is a great relief. Lord 
Jagged. One of the quartz rods requires 
attention, also two or three of the instru- 
ments need adjusting . . .’ 

‘Quite so,’ came Jagged’s voice. ‘I head 
now for Castle Canaria, where we shall dis- 
cuss the matter in full.’ 

The swan rose high into the air and 
disappeared above one of the cliffs, leaving 
Jherek and Amelia staring after it. 

‘Was that Jagged?’ It was the Iron 
Orchid, at the entrance to the tent. ‘He 
said he might come. Amelia, everyone is 
remarking on your absence.’ 

Amelia went to her. ‘Dearest Orchid, 
be hostess for a little while. I am still in- 
experienced. I tire. Jherek and I would 
rest from the excitement.’ 

The Iron Orchid was sympathetic. ‘1 
will give them your apologies. Return soon, 
for your sakes.’ 

‘I wiU.’ 

Jherek had already summoned the loco- 
motive. It awaited them, blue and white 
steam drifting from its funnel, emeralds 
and saphires winking. 

As they climbed into the air, they 
looked down on the scene of Amelia’s 
first social creation. Against the surround- 
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ing landscape, it resembled some vast and 
terrible wound, as if the Earth were living 
flesh and a gigantic spear had been driven 
into its side. 

Shortly, the city appeared upon the 
horizon, its oddlyshaped, corroded towers, 
its varicoloured halo, its drifting streamers 
and clouds of chemical vapour, its little 
grumblings and murmurings, its peculiar 
half-organic, half-metallic odour, filling 
them both with a peculiar sense of nostal- 
gia, as if for happier, simpler days. 

They had not spoken since they had 
left; neither, it seemed, was capable of be- 
ginning a conversation ; neither could come 
to terms with feelings which were, to 
Jherek at least, completely unfamiliar. He 
thought that, for all her gaudy new finery, 
he had never known her so despairing. She 
hinted at this despair, yet denied it when 
questioned. Used to paradox, believing it 
the stuff of existence, he found this par- 
ticular paradox decidedly unwelcome, 

‘You will look for Mr Underwood?’ he 
asked, as they approached the city. 

‘And you?’ 

He knew foreboding. He wished to vol- 
unteer to accompany her, but was over- 
whelmed by unusual and probably un- 
necessary tact. 

‘Oh, I’ll seek the haunts of my boy- 
hood.' 

‘Isn’t that Brannart?’ 

‘Where?’ He peered. 

She was pointing into a tangle of 
ancient, rotten machinery. ‘I thought in 
there. But he has gone. I even glimpsed 
one of those Lat, too.’ 

‘What would Brannart want with the 
Lat?’ 

‘Nothing, of course,’ 

They had flown past, but though he 
looked back, he saw no sign of either 
Brannart Morphail or the Lat. ‘It would 
explain why he did not attend the party.’ 
‘I assumed that was pique, only.’ 

‘He could never resist an opportunity, 
in the past, to air his portentous opinions,’ 
said Jherek. ‘I am of the .belief that he 
still works to thwart our Lord Jagged, but 
that he cannot be successful. The Time 
Traveller was explaining to me, as I recall, 
why Brannart’s methods fail.’ 

‘So Brannart is out of favour,’ said she. 
‘He did much to help you, at first.’ She 
chided him. 

‘By sending you back to Bromley? He 
forgets, when he berates us for our med- 
dling with Time, that a great deal of what 
happened was because of his connivance 
with My Lady Charlotina. Waste no sym- 
pathy on Brannart, Amelia.’ 

‘Sympathy? Oh, I have little of that 
now.’ She had returned to her frigid, sar- 
donic manner. 

This fresh ambiguity caused further 
retreat into his own thoughts. He had 
surprised himself with his criticisms, 
having half a notion that he did not really 
intend to attack Brannart Morphail at all. 



He was inexpert in this business of accu- 
sation and self-immolation: a novice in 
the expression of emotional pain, whereas 
she, it now seemed, was a veteran. He 
floundered, he who had known only ex- 
trovert joy, innocent love; he floundered 
in a swamp which she in her ambivalence 
created for them both. Perhaps it would 
have been better if she had never ann- 
ounced her love and retained her stern rel- 
iance upon Bromley and its mores, left him 
to play the gallant, the suitor, with all the 
extravagance of his world. Were his accu- 
sations really directed at her, or even at 
himself? And did she not actually rack 
her own psyche, all aggression turned upon 
him, so that he could not react as one 
who is threatened, must thresh about for 
an object, another person upon whom to 
vent his building wrath, as a beaten dog 
snaps at the neutral hand, unable to con- 
template the possibility that it is its 
master’s victim? 

All this was too much for Jherek 
Carnilian. He sought relief in the outer 
world; they flew across a lake whose sur- 
face was a rainbow swirl, bubbling and 
misty, then across a field of lapis lazuli 
dotted with carved stone columns, the 
remnants of some peculiar 200,000th- 
century technology. He saw, ahead, the 
mile-wide pit where not long since they 
had awaited the end of the world. He 
made the locomotive circle and land in 
the middle of a group of ruins wreathed 
in bright orange fire, each flame an almost 
familiar shape. He helped her from the 
footplate and they stood in frozen atti- 
tudes for a second before he looked delib- 
erately into her kohl-circled eyes to see if 
she guessed his thoughts, for he had no 
words to express them; the vocabulary of 
the End of Time was rich only in hyper- 
bole, He reflected then that it had been 
his original impulse to expand his own 
vocabulary, and consequently his experi- 
ence, that had led him to this present pass. 
He smiled. 

‘Something amuses you?’ she said. 

‘Ah, no, Amelia. It is only that I cannot 
say what I wish to say-’ 

‘Do not be constrained by good man- 
ners. You are disappointed in me. You 
love me no longer.’ 

‘You wish me to say so?’ 

‘It is true, is it not? You have found 
me out for what I am.’ 

‘Oh, Amelia, I love you still. But to see 
you in such misery-it makes me dumb. 
The Amelia 1 now see is not what you are!’ 
‘I am learning to enjoy the pleasures of 
the End of Time. You must allow me an 
apprenticeship,’ 

‘You do not enjoy them. You use them 
to destroy yourself.’ 

‘To destroy my old-fashioned notions. 
Not myself,’ 

‘Perhaps those notions are essential. 
Perhaps they are the Amelia Underwood 
1 love, or at least part of her . . .’ He sub- 



sided, words again failed him. 

‘I think you are mistaken.' Did she de- 
liberately put this distance between them? 
Was it possible that she regretted her dec- 
laration of love, felt bound by it? 

‘You love me still . . . ?’ 

She laughed. ‘All love all at the End of 
Time!’ 

With an air of resolve, she broke the 
ensuing silence. ‘Well, I wUl look for 
Harold.’ 

He pointed out a yellow-brown metal 
pathway. ‘That will lead you to the place 
where you left him,’ 

‘Thank you.’ She set off. The dress 
and the boots gave her a hobbling motion; 
her normal grace was almost entirely gone. 
His heart went to her, but his throat re- 
mained incapable of speech, his body in- 
capable of movement. She turned a corner, 
where a tall machine, its casing damaged 
to expose complicated circuits, whispered 
vague promises to her as she passed but 
became inaudible, a hopeless whore, 
quickly rebuffed by her lack of interest. 

For a moment Jherek’s attention was 
diverted by the sight of three little egg- 
shaped robots on caterpillar tracks trund- 
ling across a nearby area of rubble deep in 
a conversation held In a polysyllabic, ut- 
terly incomprehensible language ; helooked 
back to the road. She was gone. 

He was alone In the city, but the soli- 
tude was no longer palatable. He wanted 
to pursue her, to demand her own analysis 
of her mood, but perhaps she was as in- 
capable of expressing herself as was he. 
Did Bromley supply a means of inter- 
preting emotion as readily as it supplied 
standards of social conduct? 

He began to suspect that neither 
Amelia’s society nor his, for all their dif- 
ferences, concerned themselves with any- 
thing but the surface of things. Now 
he was in the city, it might be that he 
could find some still functioning memory 
bank capable of recalling the wisdom of 
one of those eras, like the Fifth Confucian 
or the Zen Comrrfonwealth, which had 
placed rather exaggerated emphasis on 
self-knowledge and its expression. Even 
the strange, neurotic refinements of that 
other period with which he had a slight 
familiarity, the Sainte-Claude Dictatorship 
(under which every citizen had been en- 
joined to supply three distinctly different 
explanations as to his psychological mo- 
tives for taking even the most minor de- 
cision), might afford him a clue to Amelia’s 
behaviour and his own reactions. It oc- 
curred to him that she might be acting so 
strangely because, in some simple way, he 
was failing to console her. He began to 
walk through the ruins, in the direction 
opposite to the one she had taken, trying 
to recall something of Dawn Age society. 
Could it be that he was supposed to kill 
Mr Underwood? It would be easy enough 
to do. And would she permit her husband’s 
resurrection? Should he, Jherek. change 
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his appearance to resemble Harold 
Underwood as much as possible? Had she 
rejected his suggestion that he change his 
name to hers because it was not enough? 
He paused to lean against a carved jade 
post whose tip was lost in chemical mist 
higivabove his head. He seemed to remem- 
ber reading of some ritual formalising the 
giving of oneself into another’s power. 
Did she pine because he did not perform 
it? Or did the reverse apply? Did kneeling 
have something to do with it and if so 
who knelt to whom? 

"Om.’ said the jade post. 

*Eh? said Jherek, startled. 

‘Om.’ intoned the post. ‘Om.’ 

‘Did you detect my thoughts, post?’ 

‘I am merely an aid to meditation, 
brother. I do not interpret.’ 

‘It is interpretation I need. If you could 
direct me . . 

’Everything is as Everything else,’ the 
post told him. ’Everything is nothing and 
nothing is everything. The mind of man is 
the universe and the universe is the mind 
of man. We are all characters in God’s 
dreams. We are all God.’ 

’Easily said, post.’ 

‘Because a thing is easy does not mean 
that it is difficult. Because a thing is diffi- 
cult does not mean that it is easy.’ 

Ts that not a tautology? 

'The universe is one vast tautology 
brother, yet no one thing is the same as 
siiother.’ 

‘You are not very helpf’ul. I -sought in- 
formation.’ 

‘There is no such thing as information. 
There is only knowledge.’ 

‘Doubtless.’ said Jherek doubtfully. He 
bade good day to the post and retreated. 
The post, like so many of the city’s arti- 
facts. seemed to lack a sense of humour, 
though probably, if taxed, it would-as 
others here did— claim a ‘cosmic sense of 
humour' (this involved making obvious 
ironies about things commonly observed 
by the simplest intelligence). 

In the respect of ordinary light conver- 
sation, machines, including the most 
sophisticated were notoriously bad com- 
pany; more literal-minded even than some- 
one like Li Pao. This thought led him, 
as he walked on to ponder the difference 
between men and machines. There had 
once been very great differences but these 
days there were few in superficial terms. 
What were the things which distinguished 
a self-perpetuating machine capable of 
almost any sort of invention from a self- 
created human being equally capable? 
There were differences-perhaps emotion- 
al. Could it not be true that the less 
emotion the entity possessed, the poorer 
its sense of humour-or the more emotion 
it repressed, the weaker its capacity for 
original irony? 

These ideas were scarcely leading him 
in the direction he wished to go but he 
was beginning to give up hope of finding 



any solution to his dilemma in the city 
and at least he now felt he understood 
the jade post better. 

A chromium tree giggled at him as he 
entered a paved plaza. He had been here 
several times as a boy. He had a great deal 
of affection for the giggling tree. 

’Good afternoon,’ he said. 

The tree giggled as it had giggled with- 
out fail for at least a mUlion years, when- 
ever addressed or approached. Its function 
seemed to be merely to amuse. Jherek 
smiled, in spite of the heaviness of his 
thoughts. 

‘A lovely day.’ 

The tree giggled, its chromium branches 
gently clashing. 

‘Too shy to speak, as usual?’ 

‘Tee hee hee.' 

The tree’s charm was very hard to ex- 
plain, but it was unquestionable. 

‘I believe myself, old friend, to be “un- 
happy”— or worse! 

‘Hee hee hee.’ The tree seemed helpless 
with mirth. Jherek began to laugh too. 
Laughing, he left the plaza feeling con- 
siderably more relaxed. 

He had wandered close to the tangle of 
metal where, from above Amelia had 
thought she had seen Brannart Morphail. 
Curiosity led him on. for there were indeed 
lights moving behind the mass of tangled 
girders, struts, hawsers, cables and wires, 
though they were probably not of human 
origin. He approached closer, but cau- 
tiously, He peered, thinking he saw figures. 
And then, as a light flared, he recognised 
the unmistakable shape of Brannart 
Morphail's quaint body, an outline only, 
for the light half-blinded him. He recog- 
nised the scientist’s voice, but it was not 
speaking its usual tongue. As he listened, 
it dawned on Jherek that Brannart 
Morphail was, however, using a language 
familiar to him. 

‘Gerfish lortooda.mibix?’said the scien- 
tist to someone beyond the pool of light. 
'Derbi kroofrot!' 

Another voice answered and it was 
equally unmistakable as belonging to Cap- 
tain Mubbers. ‘Hrunt, arragak fluzi, grod- 
sink Morphail.’ 

Jherek regretted that he no longer ha- 
bitually carried his translation pills with 
him. He was curious to know why Brannart 
should be conspiring with the Lat, for 
conspiring he must be-there was a con- 
siderable air of secrecy to the whole busi- 
ness. He resolved to mention his discovery 
to Lord Jagged as soon as possible. He 
considered attempting to see more of what 
was going on, but decided not to risk re- 
vealing his presence: instead he turned 
and made for the cover of a nearby dome, 
its roof cracked and gaping like the shell 
of an egg. 

Within the dome he was delighted to 
find brilliantly coloured pictures, all as 
fresh as the day they were made, and tell- 
ing some kind of story, though the voices 



accompanying them were distorted. He 
watched the pictures, and there were frag- 
ments. presumably demonstrating other 
programmes, of scenes showing a variety 
of events— in one a young woman in a kind 
of luminous net made love underwater to 
a great fish of some description, in another 
two men set fire to themselves and ran 
through what was probably the airlock of 
a space-ship, making the space-ship ex- 
plode, and in another a large number of 
people wearing rococo metal and plastic 
struggled in free fall for the possession of 
a small tube which, when one of them 
managed to take hold of it, was hurled to- 
wards one of several circular objects on 
the wall of the building in which they 
floated. If the tube struck a particular 
point on the circular object, there would 
be great exultation from about half the 
people and much despondency displayed 
by the other half, but Jherek was particu- 
larly interested in the fragment which 
seemed to be demonstrating how a man 
and woman might copulate, also in free 
fall. He found the ingenuity involved ex- 
tremely touching and left the dome in a 
rather more positive and hopeful spirit 
than when he had entered it. 

It was in this mood that he determined 
to seek out Amelia and try to explain his 
discomfort with her own behaviour and 
his. He sought for the way he had come, 
but was already lost, though he knew the 
city well; buthe had an idea of the general 
direction and he began to cross a crunch- 
ing expanse of sweet-smelling green and 
red crystals, almost immediately catching 
sight of a landmark ahead of hiin-a curv- 
ing, half-melted piece of statuary sus- 
pended, without visible support, above a 
mechanical figure which stretched implor- 
ing arms to it, then scooped little golden 
discs in its hands and flung them into the 
air, repeating these motions over and over 
again, as they had been repeated ever since 
Jherek could remember. He passed the 
figure and entered an alley poorly illumi- 
nated with garish amber and cerise; from 
apertures on both sides of the alley little 
metal snouts emerged, little machine eyes 
peered inquisitively at him, little silver 
whiskers twitched. He had never known 
the function of these platinum rodents, 
though he guessed that they were infor- 
mation-gatherers of some kind for the 
machines housed in the great smooth 
radiation-splashed walls of the alley, Two 
or three illusions, only half tangible, ap- 
peared and vanished ahead of him-a thin 
man, eight feet tall, blind and war-like; a 
dog in a great bottle on wheels; a yellow- 
haired porcine alien in buff-coloured 
clothing-as he hurried on. 

He came out of the alley and pushed 
knee-deep through soft black dust until 
the ground rose and he stood on a hillock 
looking down on pools of some glassy sub- 
stance. each perfectly circular, like the 
discarded lenses of some gigantic piece of 
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optical equipment. He skirted these, for 
he knew from past experience that they 
were capable of movement and could 
swallow him, subjecting him to halluci- 
natory experiences which, though enter- 
taining. were time-consuming, and a short 
while later he saw ahead the pastoral il- 
usioni where they had met Jagged on his 
return. He crossed the illusion, noticing 
that a fresh picnic had been laid and that 
there was no trace of the Lat having been 
here (normally they left a great deal of 
litter behind them), and would have con- 
tinued on his way towards the mile-wide 
pit had he not heard the sound, to his left, 
of voices raised in song. 

'Who so beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound- 
His strength the more is. ' 

He crossed an expanse of yielding, sigh- 
ing stuff, almost losing his balance so that 
on several occasions he was forced to take 
to the air as best he could (there was still 
some difficulty, it seemed, with the city's 
ability to transmit power directly to the 
rings). Eventually, on the other side of a 
cluster of fallen-arcades, he found them, 
standing in a circle around Mr Underwood, 
who waved his arms with considerable zest 
as he conducted them-Inspector Springer, 
Sergeant Sherwood and the twelve con- 
stables, their faces shining and full of joy 
as they joined together for the hymn. It 
was not for some moments that Jherek 
discovered Mrs Underwood, a picture of 
despairing bewilderment, her Oriental 
dress all dusty, her feathers askew, seated 
with her head in her hand, watching the 
proceedings from an antique swivel chair, 
the remnant of some crumbled control 
room. 

She lifted her head as he approached, 
on tiptoe so as not to dhturb the singing 
policemen. 

‘They are all converted now.’ she told 
him wearily. ‘It seems they received a 
vision shortly before we arrived.’ 

The hymn was over, but the service (it 
was nothing less) continued. 

‘And so God came to us in a fiery globe 
and He spoke to us and He told us that 
we must go forth and tell the world of 
our vision, for we are all His prophets 
now. For He has given us the means of 
grace and the hope of glory!’ cried Harold 
Underwood, his very pince-nez a-flame 
with fervour. 

‘Amen,’ responded Inspector Springer 
and his men. 

‘For we were afraid and in the very 
bowels of Hell, yet still He heard us. And 
we called unto the Lord— Our help is in 
the name of the Lord; henceforth, world 
without end. Lord, hear our prayers; and 
lef our cry come unto thee.’ 

‘And He heard us!' exulted Sergeant 
Sherwood, the first of all these converts. 
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‘He heard us, Mr Underwood!’ 

‘Hungry and thirsty; their soul fainted 
in them,’ continued Harold Underwood, 
his voice a holy drone; 

‘So they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble; and He delivered them forth from 
their distress. 

‘He led them forth by the right way; 
that they might go to the city where they 
dwelt. 

"O that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for His goodness; and declare the 
wonders that He doeth for the children of 
men! 

‘For He satisfieth the empty soul; and 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 

‘Such as sit in darkness, and in the 
show of death; being fast bound in misery 
and iron: 

‘Because they rebelled against the 
words of the Lord: and lightly regarded 
the counsel of the most HighesJ.’ 

‘Amen,’ piously murmured the police- 
men. 

‘Ahem,’ said Jherek. 

But Harold Underwood passed an ex- 
cited hand through his disarranged hay- 
coloured hair and began to sing again. 

'Yea, though I walk in death 's 
dark vale, 

yet will I fear none ill . . 

‘I must say,’ said Jherek enthusiasti- 
cally to Mrs Underwood, ‘it makes a great 
deal of sense. It is attractive to me. I have 
not been feeling entirely myself, of late, 
and have noticed that you—’ 

‘Jherek Camelian, have you no con- 
ception of what has happened here?’ 

Tt is a religious service.’ He was pleased 
with the precision of his knowledge. ‘A 
conspiracy of agreement.’ 

‘You do not find it strange that all 
these police officers should suddenly be- 
come pious - indeed, fanatical! — Chris- 
tians?’ 

‘You mean that something has hap- 
pened to them while we have been away?’ 
‘I told you. They have seen a vision. 
They believe that God has given them a 
mission, to return to 1896— though how 
they intend to get there Heaven alone 
knows— to warn everyone of what will 
happen to them if they continue in the 
paths of sinfulness. They believe that they 
have seen and heard God Himself. They 
have gone completely mad.’ 

‘But perhaps they have had this vision, 
Amelia,’ 

‘Do you believe in God now?’ 

‘I have never disbelieved, though I my- 
self have never had the pleasure of meeting 
Him. Of course, with the destruction of 
the universe, perhaps He was also de- 
troyed . , 

'Be serious, Jherek. These poor people, 
my husband amongst them (doubtless a 
willing victim. I’ll not deny), have been 
duped! 



‘Duped?’ 

‘Almost certainly by your Lord Jagged.’ 
‘Why should Jagged- You mean that 
Jagged is God? 

‘No. I mean that he plays at God, I sus- 
pected as much. Harold has described the 
vision— they ail describe it. A fiery globe 
announcing itself as “The Lord thy God” 
and calling them His prophets, saying that 
He would release them from this place of 
desolation so that they could return to 
the place from which they had come, to 
warn others— and so on and so on.’ 

‘But what possible reason would Jagged 
have for deceiving them in that way?’ 
‘Merely a cruel joke.’ 

‘Cruel? I have never seen them happier. 
I am tempted to join in. I cannot under- 
stand you, Amelia. Once you tried to con- 
vince me as they are convinced. Now I am 
prepared to be convinced, you dissuade 
me!' 

‘You are deliberately obtuse.’ 

‘Never that, Amelia.’ 

‘I must help Harold. He must be warned 
of the deception.’ They had begun another 
hymn, louder than the first. 

‘There is a dreadful Hell, 

And everlasting pains: 

There sinners must with devils dwell 
In darkness fire and chains. ' 

He tried to speak through it. but she 
covered her ears, shaking her head and 
refusing to listen as he. emplored her to 
return with him. 

‘We must discuss what has been happen- 
ing to us . . .’ It was useless. 

'Oh save us. Lord, from that 
foul path 

Down which the sinners tread: 
Consigned to flames like so 
much chaff: 

There is no greater dread. ' 

Jherek regretted that this was not one 
of the hymns Amelia Underwood had 
taught him when they had first lived to- 
gether at his ranch. Ha should have liked 
to communicate with her. He hoped they 
would sing his favourite-‘All Things 
Bright and Beautiful’— but somehow 
guessed they would not. He found the 
present one not to his taste, either in tune 
(it was scarcely more than a drone) or in 
words, which, he thought, were somewhat 
in contrast to the expressions on the faces 
of the singers. As soon as the hymn was 
over, Jherek lifted up his head and began 
to sing in his high, boyish voice: 

'O Paradise! O Paradise! 

Who doth not crave for rest? 

Who would not seek the happy land 
Where they that loved are blest; 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light. 

All rapture through and through. 
In God’s most holy sight. 



'O Paradise! O Paradise! 

The world is growing old; 

Who would nor be at rest and free 
Where love is never cold . . 

'Excellent sentiments, Mr Carnelian.’ 
Harold Underwood’s tone denied his 
words. He seemed upset. ‘However, we 
were in the middle of giving thanks for 
our salvation . . .’ 

‘Bad manners? I am deeply sorry. It is 
just that I was so moved . . .’ 

‘Ha!’ said Mr Underwood. ‘Though we 
have witnessed a miracle today, I cannot 
believe that it is possible to convert one 
of Satan’s own hierarchy. You shall not 
decieve us now!’ 

‘But you are deceived, Harold!' cried 
his wife. ‘I am sure of it!' 

‘Listen not to- .temptation, brothers,’ 
Harold Underwood told the policemen. 
‘Even now they seek to divert us from the 
true way.’ 

‘I think you’d better be getting along, 
sir,’ said Inspector Springer to Jherek. 
‘This is a private meeting and I shouldn't 
be suprised if you’re not infringing the 
Law of Trespass. Certainly you could be 
said to be Causing a Disturbance in a Pub- 
lic place.' 

‘Did you really see a vision of God, 
Inspector Springer?’ Jherek asked him. 

‘We did, sir.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Sergeant Sherwood and 
the twelve constables. 

‘Amen,’ said Harold Underwood. ‘The 
Lord has given us the Word and we shall 
take the Word unto all the peoples of the 
world.’ 

‘I’m sure you’ll be welcome every- 
where.' Jherek was eager to encourage. 
‘The Duke of Queens was saying to me 
only the other day that there was a great 
danger of becoming bored, without out- 
side stimulus such as we used to get. It is 
quite possible, Mr Underwood, that you 
will convert us all.’ 

‘We return to our own world, sir,’ 
Sergeant Sherwood told him mildly, ‘as 
soon as we can.’ 

‘We have been into the very bowels of 
Hell and yet were saved!’ cried one of the 
constables. 

‘Amen,’ said Harold Underwood ab- 
sently. ‘Now, if you’ll kindly allow us to 
continue with our meeting . . .’ 

‘How do you intend to return to 1896, 
Harold?’ implored Mrs Underwood. ‘Who 
will take you?’ 

‘The Lord,’ her husband told her, ‘will 
provide.’ He added, in his old, prissy voice: 
‘I see you appear at last in your true 
colours, Amelia.’ 

She blushed as she stared down at her 
dress. ‘A party,’ she murmured. 

He pursed his lips and looked away 
from her so that he might glare at Jherek 
Carnelian. ‘Your master still has power 
here, I suppose, so I cannot command 
you . . .’ 



‘I have new responsibilities, Mr 
Carnelian.’ 

‘If we're intenipting. I apologise again.’ 
Jherek bowed. ‘I must say, Mr Underwood, 
that you seemed rather happier, in some 
ways before your vision.' 

‘The 'ighest sort,’ agreed Inspector 
Springer. 

‘Amen,’ said Sergeant Sherwood and 
the twelve constables. Their helmets 
nodded in unison. 

‘You are a fool, Harold!’ she said, her 
voice trembling. ‘You have not seen God! 
The one who deceives you is closer to 
Satan!' 

A peculiar, self-congratulatory smile 
appeared on Harold Underwood’s features. 
‘Oh, really? You say this, yet you did not 
experience the vision .We have been chosen , 
Amelia, by God to warn the world of the 
terrors to come if it continues in its pre- 
sent course. What’s this? Are you jealous, 
perhaps, that you are not one of the 
chosen, because you did not keep your 
faith and failed to do your duty?’ 

She gave a sudden cry, as if physically 
wounded. Jherek took her in his arms, 
glaring back at Underwood. ‘She is right, 
you know. You are a cruel person, Harold 
Underwood. Tormented, you would tor- 
ment us all!’ 

•Ha!’ 

‘Amen,’ said Inspector Springer auto- 
matically. ‘I really must warn you again 
that you’re doing yourself no good if you 
persist in these attempts to disrupt our 
meeting. We are empowered, not only by 
the Ome Secretary 'imself, but by the 
’Osts of ’Eaven, to deal with would-be 
troublemakeers as we see fit.' He gave the 
last few words special emphasis and placed 
his fists on his waistcoated hips (his jacket 
was not in evidence, though his bowler 
hat was still on his head). ‘Get it?’ 

‘Oh, Jherek, we must go!’ Amelia was 
close to tears. ‘We must go home.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

As Jherek led her away, the new 
missionaries stared after them for only a 
moment or two before returning to their 
service. They walked together up the 
yellow-brown metal pathway, hearing the 
voices raised again in song: 

"Christian! seek not yet repose. 

Hear thy guardian Angel say: 

Thou art in the midst of foes; 

Watch and pray. 

Principalities and powers, 

Mustering their unseen array. 

Wait for thy unguarded hours: 

Watch and pray. 

Gird thy heavenly armour on. 

Wear it ever, night and day; 

Ambush 'd lies the evil one; 

Watch and pray . . .' 

They came to where they had left the 
locomotive, and as she clambered onto 



the footplate, her hem in tatters, her 
clothes stained, she said tearfully, ‘Oh, 
Jherek, if there is a Hell, then surely I de- 
serve to be consigned there . . . 

‘You do not blame yourself for what 
has happened to your husband. Amelia?' 

‘Whom else shall I blame? 

‘You were blaming Jagged,' he re- 
minded her. 

•Jagged's machinations are one thing; 
my culpability is another. I should never 
have left him. I have betrayed him. He 
has gone mad with grief.’ 

‘Because he loses you?' 

‘Oh, no— because his pride is attacked. 
Now he finds consolation in religious 
mania.' 

‘You have offered to stay with him.' 

‘I know.Thedamageisdone Isuppose. 
Yet 1 have a duty to him, perhaps more 
so now.’ 

‘Aha.’ 

They began to rise up over the city. 
Another silence had grown between them: 
He tried to break it: ‘You were right, 
Amelia. In my wanderings I found 
Brannart. He plots something with the 
Lat.' 

But she would not reply. Instead she 
began to sob. When he went to comfort 
her, she shrugged him away. 

‘Amelia?’ 

She continued to sob until the scene 
of her party came in sight. There were still 
guests there, Jherek could see, but few. 
The -Iron Orchid had not been sufficient 
to make them stay-they wanted Amelia. 

‘Shall we rejoin our guests?' 

She shook her head. He turned the loco- 
motive and made for the thatched roof of 
their house, visible behind the cypresses 
and the poplars. He landed on the lawn 
and immediately she ran from the loco- 
motive to the door. She was still sobbing 
as she ran up the stairs to her apartments. 
Jherek beared a door close. He sat at the 
bottom of the stairs pondering on the 
nature of this new, all-consuming feeling 
of despair which threatened to rob him 
of the ability to move, but he was in- 
capable of any real thought. He was 
wounded, he knew self-pity, he grieved 
for her in her pain and he, who had always 
expressed himself in terms of action (her 
wish had ever been his command, even if 
he had misinterpreted her occasionally), 
could think of nothing, not the simplest 
gesture, which might please her and ease 
their mutual misery. 

After some time he went slowly to his 
bed. 

Outside, beyond the house, the great 
rivers of blood still fell with unchecked 
force over the black cliffs filling the swirl- 
ing lake where cryptic monsters swam and 
on which obsidian islands still bobbed, 
their dark-green fleshy foliage rustling in 
a hot, sweet wind; but Mrs Amelia Under- 
wood's piece-de-re'sistance had been aban- 
doned long since by her forgotten guests. 
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The Call to Duty 

For the first time in his long life Jherek 
Camelian, whose body could always be 
modified so that it did not need sleep, 
knew insomnia. Oblivion was his only de- 
mand, but it refused to come. Line after 
line of thought developed in his brain and 
each line led nowhere and had to be cut 
off. He considered seeking Jagged out, 
yet something stopped him. It was Amelia, 
only Amelia - Amelia was the only 
company he desired and yet (he must 
admit this to himself, here in the dark) 
presently he feared her. Thus in his mind 
he performed a forward step only, im- 
mediately thereafter, to take a -forward, 
backward-a horrid little dance of in- 
decision which brought in due course, 
his first taste of self-digust. He had always 
followed his impulses, without a grain of 
self-consciousness, without the suggestion 
of a question, as did his peers at the End 
of Time. Yet now it seemed he had two 
impulses; he was caught like a steel ball 
between magnets, equidistant. His identity 
and his actions had hitherto been one -so 
now his identity came under siege. If he 
had two impulses, why, he must be two 
people. And if he were two people, then 
which was the worthwhile one. which 
should be abandoned as soon as possible? 
So Jherek discovered the old night "game 
of see-saw, in which a third Jherek, none 
too firm in his resolves, tried to hold 
judgement on two others, sliding first this 
way, then the other-T shall demand from 
her . . .’ and 'She deserves better than I . . .’ 
were two beginnings new to Jherek, 
though doubtless familiar to many of Mrs 
Underwood’s contemporaries, particularly 
those who were frustrated in their relation- 
ships with the objects of their affections, 
or were in a position of having to choose 
between old loyalties and fresh ones, be- 
tween an ailing father, say, and a hand- 
some suitor or, indeed, between an un- 
lovable husband and a lover who offered 
marriage. It was halfway through this 
exercise that Jherek discovered the trick 
of transference-what if she experienced 
these torments even as he experienced 
them? And immediately self-pity fled. He 
must go to her and comfort her. But no 
- he deceived himself, merely wishing to 
influence her, to focus her attention on 
to his dilemma. And so the see-saw swung 
again, with the judging Jherek poorly bal- 
anced on the pivot. 

And so it might have continued until 
morning, had not she softly opened his 
door with a murmured query as to his 
wakefulness. 

‘Oh, Amelia!’ He sat up at once. 

‘I have done you an injury,’ she whis- 
pered, though there was none to overhear. 
‘My self-control deserted me today.’ 

‘I am not quite sure what it is that you 



describe.’ he told her, turning the lamp 
by his bed so that it shed just a fraction 
more light and he could see her haggard 
face, red with tears, ‘but you have done 
me no injury. It is I who have failed, I am 
useless to you.’ 

‘You are brave and splendid— and inno- 
cent. I have said it before, Jherek; I have 
robbed you of that innocence.' 

‘I love you,’ he said. ‘I am a fool. I am 
unworthy of you.' 

‘No, no, my dear. 1 am a slave to my 
upbringing and I know that upbringing to 
be narrow, unimaginative, even brutalising 
—ah. and it is essentially cynical, thouglr I 
could never have admitted it. But you, 
dearest, are without a grain of cynicism, 
though I thought at first you and your 
world were nothing else but cynical. And 
now I see I am on the verge of teaching 
you my own habits— cynicism, hypocrisy, 
fear of emotional involvement disguised 
as self-denial— ah, there is a monstrous 
range . . .’ 

‘I asked you to teach me these things.’ 
‘You did not know what you asked.’ 
He stretched a hand to her and she took 
it. though she remained standing. Her hand 
was cold, and it shook a little. 

‘I pray that you never shall, my dear.’ 
‘You love me? I was afraid I had done 
something to destroy your love.’ 

‘I love you. Jherek.’ 

‘I wish only to change for you, to be- 
come whatever you wish me to be . . .’ 
‘I would not have you change, Jherek 
Camelian.’ A little smile appeared. 

‘Yet, you said . . .’ 

‘You accused me, earlier, of not being 
myself.’ With a sigh she sat down upon the 
edge of his bed. She still wore the tattered 
Oriental dress, but she had removed her 
feathers from her hair, which was restored 
to its natural colour, though not its orig- 
inal cut. Most of the paint was gone from 
her face. It was evident to him that she 
had slept no better than had he. His hand 
squeezed hers and she sighed for a second 
time. Of not being your Amelia,’ she 
added. 

‘Not accused-but I was confused . . .’ 
‘I tried. I suppose, to please you, but 
could not please myself. It seemed so 
wicked . . .’ This smile was broader and it 
mocked her own choice of words. ‘I have 
been trying so hard, Jherek, to enjoy your 
world for what it is. Yet I am constantly 
haunted first by my own sense of duty, 
which I have no means of expressing, and 
second by the knowledge of what your 
world is— a travesty, artificially maintained, 
denying mortality and therefore defying 
destiny.’ 

‘Surely that is only one way of seeing 
it, Amelia.' 

‘I agree completely. I describe only my 
emotional response. Intellectually I can 
see many sides, many arguments. But I am, 
in this as in so many other things, Jherek, 
a child of Bromley. You have given me 



these power rings and taugnt me how to 
use them-yet I am filled with a desire to 
grow a few marigolds ; to cook a pie, to 
make a dress— oh, I feel embarrassed as I 
speak. It seems so silly, when I have all 
the power of an Olympian god at my dis- 
posal. It sounds merely sentimental to my 
own ears. I cannot think what you must 
feel . . .’ 

‘I am not sure what sentimentality is, 
Amelia. I wish you to be happy, that is all. 
If that is where fulfulment lies for you, 
then do these things. They will delight me. 
You can teach me these arts.’ 

‘They are scarcely arts. Indeed, they are 
only desirable when one is denied the op- 
portunity to practise them.’ Her laughter 
was more natural, though still it shook. 
‘You can join in, if you wish, but I would 
not have you miserable. You must con- 
tinue to express yourself as you wish, in 
ways that fulfil your instincts.’ 

‘As long as I can express myself, the 
means is unimportant, Amelia. It is that 
frozen feeling that I fear. And it is true 
that I live for you. so that what pleases 
you pleases me.’ 

‘I make too many demands,’ she said, 
pulling away. 'And offer nothing.’ 

‘Again you bewilder me.’ 

‘It is a bad bargain, Jherek, my dear.’ 
‘I was unaware that we bargained, 
Amelia. For what?’ 

‘Oh . . .’ She seemed unable to answer. 
‘For life itself, perhaps. For something . . .’ 
She gasped as if in pain, but then smiled 
again gripping his hand tighter. ‘It is as if 
a tailor visits Eden and sees an opportunity 
for trade. No, I am too hard upon myself, 
I suppose. I lack the words . . .’ 

‘As do I, Amelia. If only I could find 
adequate phrases to tell you absolutely.’ 
He flung back the bedclothes and sprang 
up, taking her hand to his breast. ‘Amelia, 
of that you must be assured!’ 

He noticed that she was blushing, trying 
to speak, swallowing rapidly. She made a 
gulping noise. 

‘What is it, my dew?’ - 

‘Mr Carnelian-Jhefek-you-you . . .’ 

‘Yes, my love?’ Solicitously. 

She broke free, making for the door. 
‘You seem unaware that you are— Oh, 
heavens!’ 

“Amelia!’ 

‘You are quite naked, my dear.' She 
reached the door and sped through. ‘I love 
you, Jherek. I love you! I will see you in 
the morning. Good night.’ 

He sat down heavily upon his bed, 
scratching his knee and shaking his head, 
but he was smiling (if somewhat bewil- 
deredly) when he stretched out again and 
pulled the sheets over himself and fell into 
a deep sleep. 

In the morning they breakfasted and 
were happy. Both had slept well, both 
chose to discuss little ofthe previous day’s 
events, although Amelia expressed an in- 
tention of trying to discover if, in any 



museum in any of the old cities, there 
might be preserved seeds which she could 
plant. Jherek thought that there were one 
or two likely places where they could look. 

Shortly after breakfast, as she boiled 
water to wash the dishes, two visitors ar- 
rived, The Iron Orchid in a surprisingly 
restrained gown of dark-blue silk against 
which living butterflies beat dark-blue 
wings, upon the arm of the bearded Time 
Traveller, dressed, as always, in his Norfolk 
jacket and tweed plus-fours. That Amelia 
had set more than one fashion was obvious 
from the way in which the Iron Orchid 
demurely knocked upon the door and 
waited until Amelia, her hands quickly 
dried, her sleeves rolled down, answered 
it and smilingly admitted them to the sit- 
ting room, 

‘I am so sorry, Iron Orchid, for yester- 
day’s rudeness,' be'gan Amelia. ‘An in- 
stinct. I suppose. was worried about 
Harold. We visited the city and were longer 
than we expected.' 

The Iron Orchid listened patiently and 
with a hint of sardonic pleasure while 
Amelia’s apologies ran their course. 

"My dear, I told them nothing. Your 
mysterious disappearance only served to 
give greater spice to a wonderful creation. 
I see that you have not yet disseminated 
it . . .' 

‘Oh, dear. I shall do so presently.’ 

“Perhaps it should be left? A kind of 
monument?’ 

“So close to the garden? I think not.' 

“Your taste cannot be questioned. I 
merely suggested . . .’ 

‘You are very kind. Would you care for 
some tea?’ 

“Excellent!’ said the Time Traveller. 
He appeared to be in fine spirits. He 
rubbed his hands together. ‘A decent cup 
of English tea would be most welcome, 
dear lady.’ 

They waited expectantly. 

T will put the kettle on.’ 

‘The kettle?’ The Iron Orchid looked 
questioningly at the Time Traveller. 

‘The kettle!’ he breathed, as if the 
words had mystic significance for him, 
‘Splendid.’ 

In poorly disguised astonishment (for 
she had expected the tea to appear im- 
mediately) the Iron Orchid watched Amelia 
Underwood leave for the kitchen, just as 
Jherek came in. 

‘You are looking less pensive today, 
my body.' 

“Most maternal of blossoms, I am com- 
pletely without care! What a pleasure it is 
to see you. Good morning to you, sir.’ 

‘Morning,’ said the Time Traveller. ‘I 
am staying, presently, at Castle Canaria. 
The Iron Or -hid suggested that I ac- 
company her. I hope that I do not intrude.’ 

‘Of course not.’ Jherek was still in 
woollen dressing gown and striped niglit- 
shirt, with slippers on his feet. He signed 
for them to sit down and sat, himself. 



upon a nearby sofa. ‘Do the repairs to 
your craft progress well?’ 

‘Very well! I must say, for all my reser- 
vations, your Lord Jagged-your father, 
that is— is a brilliant scientist. Understood 
exactly what was needed. We’re virtually 
finished and just in time, it seems— just 
waiting to test a setting. That’s why 1 de- 
cided to drop over. I might not have an- 
other chance to say goodbye.’ 

‘You will continue your travels?’ 

‘It has become a quest. Captain Bastable 
was able to give me a few tips, and if I get 
the chance to return to the Palaeozoic, 
where they have a base. I gather they’ll be 
able to supply me with further information. 
I need, you see. to get back on to a particu- 
lar track.’ The Time Traveller began to 
describe complicated theories, most of 
them completely hypothetical and ab- 
solutely meaningless to Jherek. But he 
listened politely until Amelia returned 
with the tea-tray; he rose to take it from 
her and place it upon the low table be- 
tween them and their guests. 

“We have yet to solve the servant prob- 
lem,' Amelia told them as she poured the 
tea. 

The Iron Orchid, to her credit, entered 
into the spirit of the thing. ‘Jherek had- 
what did you caD them, dear?— serbos.' 

‘Servos— mechanical servants in human 
form. But they were antiques, or at least 
of antique design,' 

“Well.’ said Amelia, handing out the 
cups, ‘we shall manage for a while, at any 
rate. All we had in Bromley was a maid 
and a cook (and she did not live in) and 
we coped perfectly.’ As the Time Traveller 
accepted his cup, she said, ‘It would be 
such a pleasure for me to be able to return 
your kindness to us when we were stran- 
ded. You must, at least, come to dinner 
soon.’ 

He was cheered as well as embarrassed. 
‘Thank you, dear lady. You cannot. I think, 
realise what a great consolation it is for 
me to know that there are, in this peculiar 
world, at least a few people who maintain 
the old-fashioned virtues. However, as I 
was saying to Mr Carnelian. I shall soon 
be on my way.’ 

‘Today?’ 

‘Tomorrow morning, probably. It must 
be so, I fear, for Lord Jagged completes 
the circuit shortly and then it will be im- 
possible either to leave or to return to this 
world.’ 

She sipped and reflected. ‘So the last 
brick of the gaol is about to be cemented 
in place,’ she murmured. 

'It is unwise to see it in those terms, 
dear lady. If you are to spend eternity 
here . . .’ 

She drew a deep breath. Jherek was dis- 
turbed to see something of a return to 
yesterday’s manner. 

‘Let us discuss a different topic,' he 
suggested brightly. 

‘It is scarcely a prison, dear,’ said the 



Iron Orchid, pinching, with finger and 
thumb, the wing of a straying butterfly 
tickling her chin. 

‘Some would call it Heaven,’ tactfully 
said the Time Traveller. ‘Nirvana.' 

‘Oh. true. Fitting reward for a dead 
Hindu! But I am a live Christian.’ Her 
smile was an attempt to break the atmos- 
phere. 

‘Speaking of that,' said the Time Trav- 
eller. ‘1 am able to do one last favour for 
Lord Jagged, and for you all, I dare say.’ 
He laughed. 

‘What is it?' said Jherek, grateful for 
the change of subject. 

“1 have agreed to take Mr Underwood 
and the policemen back to 1896 before 1 
continue on my journey.’ 

‘What?’ It was almost a breath from 
Amelia, slow and soft. 

‘You probably do not know that some- 
thing happened in the city quite recently. 
They believe that God appeared to them 
and are anxious to return so that they . 
might . . .’ 

‘We have seen them.’ Jherek told him 
anxiously. 

‘Aha. Well, since 1 was responsible for 
bringing them here, when Lord Jagged 
suggested that I take them back-’ 

‘Jagged! 'exclaimed Amelia Underwood, 
rising. ‘This is all his plot.’ 

‘Why should Jagged ‘‘plot”?’ The Iron 
Orchid was astonished. ‘What interest has 
he in your husband, my dear?’ 

‘None, save where it concerns me.’ She 
turned upon the disconcerted Jherek. ‘And 
you. Jherek. It is an extension of his schem- 
ings on our behalf. He thinks that with 
Harold gone I shall be willing to-’ She 
paused. ‘To accept you.’ 

‘But he has abandoned his plans for us. 
He told us as much, Amelia.’ 

‘In one respect.’ 

Mildly the Orchid interjected. “I think 
you suspect Jagged of too much cunning, 
Amelia. After all. he is much involved with 
a somewhat larger scheme. Why should he 
behave as you suggest?’ 

‘It is the only question for which I have 
no ready answer.’ Amelia raised fingers to 
her forehead. 

A knock at the front door. Jherek 
sprang to answer, glad of respite, but it 
was his father, all in voluminous lemon, 
his features composed and amused. ‘Good 
morning to you, my boy.’ 

Lord Jagged of Canaria stepped into 
the sitting room and seemed to fill it. He 
bowed to them all and was stared at. 

‘So I interrupt? I came to tell you, sir,’ 
addressing the Time Traveller, ‘that the 
quartz has hardened satisfactorily. You 
can leave in the morning, as you planned.’ 
‘With Harold and Inspector Springer 
and the rest!’ almost shouted Amelia. 

“Ah, you know.’ 

‘We know everything—' her colour was 
high, her eyes fiery-‘save why you ar- 
ranged this!’ 
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‘The Time Traveller was good enough 
to say that he would transport the gentle- 
men back to their own period. It is their 
last chance to leave. No other will arise.’ 
‘You made sure. Lord Jagged, that they 
should wish to leave. This ridiculous vision ! ’ 
T fear that I do not follow your reason- 
ing, beautiful Amelia.' Lord Jagged looked 
questioningly at Jherek. 

Amelia sank to the sofa, teeth in 
knuckles. 

Tt seems to us,' Jherek loyally told his 
father, ‘that you had something to do with 
Harold Underwood’s recent vision in which 
God appeared to him in a burning sphere 
and ordered him to return to 1896 with a 
mission to warn his world of terrors to 
come.’ 

‘A vision, eh?’ Jagged sraUed. ‘But he 
will be considered mad if he tries to do 
that. Are they all so affected?’ 

‘All!’ mumbled Amelia viciously, from 
behind her fist. 

‘They will not be believed, of course.’ 
Jagged seemed to muse, as if all this news 
were new. 

‘Of course!’ Amelia removed her 
knuckles from her mouth. ‘And thus they 
will be unable to affect the future. Or if 
they are caught by the Morphail Effect, it 
will be too late for them to return here. 
This world will be closed to them. You 
have staged everything perfectly. Lord 
Jagged.’ 

‘Why should I stage such scenes?” 
‘Could it be to ensure that I stay with 
Jherek?' 

‘But you are with him, my dear.’ Inno- 
cent surprise. 

‘You know what I mean, I think. Lord 
Jagged.' 

‘Are you concerned for your husband’s 
safety if he returns?' 

‘I think his life will scarcely change at 
all. The same might not be said for poor 
Inspector Springer and his men, but even 
then, considering what has already hap- 
pened to them, I have no particular fears. 
Quite likely it is the best that could hap- 
en. But I object to your part in arranging 
matters so-so suitably.’ 

'You do me too much credit, Amelia.’ 
‘I think not.’ 

’However, if you think it would be 
best to keep Harold Underwood and the 
policemen in the city, I am sure that the 
Time Traveller can be dissuaded , . .’ 

‘You know it is too late. Harold and 
the others want nothing more than to 
return.’ 

‘Then why are you so upset?’ 

Jherek interposed. ‘Ambiguous parent, 
if you are the author of all this-if you 
have played God as Amelia suggests— then 
be frank with us.’ 

‘You are my family. You are all my 
confidants. Frankness is not, admittedly, 
my forte, I am not prone to making claims 
or denying accusations. It is not in my 
nature. I fear. It is an old time-travelling 



habit, too. If Harold Underwood experi- 
enced a vision in the city and it was not 
an hallucination-and you’ll all admit the 
city is riddled with them, they run wild 
there -then who is to argue that he has 
not seen God?’ 

‘Oh. this is the rankest blasphemy!’ 
‘Not quite that, surely,’ murmured the 
Time Traveller. ‘Lord Jagged has a per- 
fectly valid point.' 

‘It was you, sir, who first accused him 
of playing at God!' 

‘Ah. I was upset. Lord Jagged has been 
of considerable help to me, of late . . .’ 
‘So you have said.' 

As the voices rose, only the Iron Orchid 
remained where she had been sitting, 
watching the proceedings with a degree of 
quiet amusement. 

‘Jagged,’ said his son desperately, ‘do 
you categorically deny-?’ 

‘I have told you. my boy, I am incapable 
of it, I think it is a kind of pride. ’The lord 
in yellow shrugged. ‘We are all human.’ 
‘You would be more, sir, it seems!’ ac- 
cused Amelia. 

'•Come now, dear lady. You are over- 
excited. Surely the matter is not worth . , 
The Time Traveller waved his hands help- 
lessly. 

‘My coming seems to have created some 
sort of tension,’ said Lord Jagged. ‘I only 
stopped by in order to pick up my wife 
and the Time Traveller, to see how you 
were settling down, Amelia . , .' 

‘I shall settle down, sir— if I do-in my 
own way and in my own time, without 
help from you!’ 

‘Amelia.’ Jherek implored, ‘there is no 
need for this!’ 

‘You wDl calm me, will you!’ Her eyes 
were blazing on them all. All stepped back. 
‘Will you?’ 

Lord Jagged of Canaria began to glide 
towards the door, followed by his wife 
and his guest. 

‘Machiavellil’ she cried after him. ‘Med- 
ler! Oh, monstrous, dandified Prince of 
Darkness!’ 

He had reached the door and he looked 
back, his eyes serious for a fraction of a 
moment. ‘You honour me too much, 
madam. I seek only to correct an imbal- 
ance where one exists.' 

‘You’ll admit your part in this?’ 
Already his shoulder had turned and 
the collar hid his face. He was outside, 
floating to where his great swan awaited 
him. She watched from the window. She 
was breathing heavily, was reluctant even 
to let Jherek take her hand. 

He tried to excuse his father. ‘It is 
Jagged’s way. He means only good . . .’ 
‘He can Judge?’ 

‘I think you have hurt his feelings. 
Amelia.’ 

‘I hurt his? Oho!’ She removed the hand 
from his grasp and folded both under her 
heaving breast. ‘He makes fools of all!’ 
‘Why should he wish to? Why should 



he, as you say, play God?’ 

She watched the swan as it disappeared 
in the pale blue sky. ‘Perhaps he does not 
know, himself,’ she said softly. 

‘Harold can be stopped. Jagged said so.’ 
She shook her head and moved back 
into the room. Automatically, she began 
to gather up the cups and place them on 
the tray. ‘He will be happier in 1 896, with- 
out question. Now, at any rate. The dam- 
age is done. And he has a mission. He has 
a duty to perform, as he sees it. I envy him.’ 
He followed her reasoning. ‘We shall 
go to seek for seeds today. As we planned. 
Some flowers.’ 

She shrugged. ‘Harold believes he saves 
the world. Jagged beheves the same. I fear 
that growing flowers will not satisfy my 
impulses, 1 cannot live, Jherek, unless I 
feel my life is useful.’ 

‘I love you,’ was all he could answer. 
‘But you do not need me, my dear.’ 
She put down the tray and came to him. 
He embraced her. 

‘Need?’ he said. ‘In what respect?’ 

‘It is the woman that I am. I tried to 
change, but with poor success. I merely 
disguised myself and you saw through 
that disguise at once. Harold needed me. 
My world needed me. I did a great deal of 
charitable work, you know. Missionary 
work, of sorts, too. I was not inactive in 
Bromley, Jherek.’ 

‘I am sure that you were not, Amelia, 
dearest . . .’ 

‘Unless I have something more import- 
ant than myself to Justify—’ 

‘There is nothing more important than 
yourself, Amelia.’ 

‘Oh, I understand the philosophy which 
states that. Jherek-’ 

‘I was not speaking philosophically, 
Amelia. 1 was stating fact. You are all that 
is important in my life.’ 

‘You are very kind.’ 

‘Kind? It is the truth!’ 

‘I feel the same for you, as you know, 
ray dear. I did not love Harold. 1 can see 
that I did not. But ]ie had certain weak- 
nesses which could be balanced by my 
strengths. Something'in me was satisfied 
that is satisfied no longer. In your own 
way, in your very confidence, your inno- 
cence, you are strong . . .’ 

‘You have-what is it? character?— 
which I lack.’ 

‘You are free. You have a conception 
of freedom so great that I can barely begin 
to sense it. You have been brought up to 
believe that nothing is impossible, and 
your experience proves it. I was brought 
up to believe that almost everything was 
impossible, that life must be suffered, not 
enjoyed.’ 

‘But if I have freedom, Amelia, you 
have conscience. 1 give you my freedom. 
In exchange, you give me your conscience,’ 
He spoke soberly. ‘Is that not so?’ 

She looked up into his face. ‘Perhaps, 
my dear.’ 
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‘It is what I originally sought in you, 
you'll recall.’ 

She smiled. ‘True.’ 

‘In combination, then, we give some- 
thing to the world.' 

‘Possibly.’ She returned to hertea-cups, 
lifting the tray. He sprang to open the 
door. ‘But does this world want what, to- 
gether, we can give it?’ 

‘It might need us more than it knows.' 
She darted him an intelligent look as 
he followed her into the kitchen. ‘Some- 
times, Jherek Carneliaii, I come close to 
suspecting that you have inherited your 
father’s cunning.’ 

“I do not understand you.’ 

‘You are capable of concocting the 
most convincing of arguments, on occasion. 
Do you deliberately seek to mollify me?’ 
‘I stated only what was in my mind,’ 
She put on a pinafore. She was thought- 
ful as she washed rtie tea-cups, handing 
them to him as each one was cleaned. Un- 
sure what to so with them, he made them, 
weightless so that they drifted up to the 
ceiling and bobbed against it. 

‘No,’ she said at last, ‘this world does 
not need me. Why should it?’ 

‘To give it texture.’ 

‘You speak only in artistic terms.’ 

‘I know no others. Texture is important. 
Without it asurface quickly loses interest.’ 
‘You see morality only as texture?’ She 
looked about for the cups, noted them on 
the ceiling, sighed, removed her pinafore. 
‘The texture of a painting is its meaning.’ 
‘Not the subject?’ 

‘I think not. Morality gives meaning to 
life. Shape, at any rate.’ 

‘Texture is not shape.’ 

‘Without texture the shape is barren." 
‘You lose me, I am not used to arguing 
in such terms.’ 

‘I am scarcely used to arguing at all, 
Amelia!' 

They returned to the sitting room, but 
she would advance into the garden. He 
went with her. Many flowers sweetened 
the air. She had recently added insects, a 
variety of birds to sing in the trees and 
hedges. It was warm ; the sun relaxed them 
both. They went hand in hand along a path 
between rose trellises, much as they had 
wandered once in their earliest days to- 
gether. He recalled how she had been 
snatched from him as he had been about 
to kiss her. A hint of foreboding was 
pushed from his mind. ‘What if these 
hedges were bare,’ he said, ‘if there was 
no smell to the roses, no colour to the in- 
sects? They would be unsatisfying, eh?’ 
‘They would be unfinished. Yet there 
is a modern school of painting— was such 
a school in my time— that made a virtue 
of it. Whistlerites, I believe they were 
called. I am not too certain.’ 

‘Perhaps the leaving out was meant to 
tell us something too, Amelia? What was 
important was what was absent.’ 

‘I don’t think these painters said any- 



thing to that effect. Jherek. 1 believe they 
claimed to paint only what the eye saw. 
Oh, a neurotic theory of art, 1 am sure . . .’ 
‘There! Would you deny this world 
your common sense? Would you let it be 
neurotic?’ 

‘I thought it so, when first 1 came. Now 
I realise that what is neurotic in sophisti- 
cated society can be absolutely wholesome 
in a primitive one. And in many respects, 
I must say your society shares much in 
common with some of those our travellers 
experienced when first landing upon South 
Sea islands. To be sinful, one must have a 
sense of sin. That is my burden, Jherek, 
and not yours. Yet, it seems, you ask me 
to place that burden on you, too. You see. 
1 am not entirely selfish. I do you little 
good.’ 

‘You give meaning to my life. It would 
have none without you.’ 

They stood by a fountain, watching 
her goldfish swimming. There were even 
insects upon the surface of the water, to 
feed them. 

She chuckled. ‘You can argue splen- 
didly, when you wish, but you shall not 
change my feelings so quickly. 1 have al- 
ready tried to change them myself, for 
you. I failed. I must think carefully about 
my intentions.’ 

‘You consider me bold for declaring 
myself while your husband is still in our 
world?’ 

‘I had not quite considered it in those 
terms.’ She frowned. She drew away from 
him, moving around the pool, her dress 
dappled with bright spots of water from 
the fountain. ‘I believe you to be serious, 
I suppose. As serious as it is possible for 
you to be.’ 

‘Ah, you find me superficial.’ He was 
saddened. 

‘Not that. Not now.’ 

‘Then-?’ 

‘I remain confused, Jherek.’ 

They stood on opposite sides of the 
pool, regarding each other through the veil 
of falling silvery water. Her beauty, her 
auburn hair, her grey eyes, her firm mouth, 
all seemed more desirable than ever. 

‘I wish only to honour you,’ he said, 
lowering his eyes. 

‘You do so already, my dear.’ 

‘I am committed to you. Only to you. 
If you wished, we could try to return to 
1896 . , .’ 

‘You would be miserable there.’ 

‘Not if we were together, Amelia.’ 
‘You do not know my world, Jherek. 
It is capable of distorting the noblest in- 
tentions, of misinterpreting the finest 
emotions. You would be wretched. And I 
would feel wretched, also, to see one such 
as you transformed.’ 

‘Then what is to be the answer?’ 

‘I must think,’ she said. ‘Let me walk 
alone for a while, my dearest.’ 

He acknowledged her wish. He strode 
for the house, driving back the thoughts 



that suggested he would never see her 
again, shaking off the fear that she would 
be snatched from him as she had been 
snatched once before, telling himself tliat 
if was merely association and that circum- 
stances had changed. But how radically, 
he wondered, had they changed? 

He reached the house. He closed the 
door behind him. He began to wander from 
room to room, avoiding only her apart- 
ments, the interior of which he had never 
seen, though he retained a deep curiosity 
about them, had often restrained an im- 
pulse to explore. 

It came to him, as he entered his own 
bedroom and lay down upon the bed, still 
in his nightshirt and dressing gown, that 
perhaps all these new feelings were new 
only to him. Jagged, he felt sure, had 
known such feelings in the past-they had 
made him what he was. He vaguely recol- 
lected Amelia saying something about the 
son being the father, unwounded by the 
world. Did he grow more like Jagged?. 
The thoughts of the previous night came 
back to him. but he refu.sed to let them 
flourish. Before long, he had fallen asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of her 
footfall as she came slowly upstairs. It 
seemed to him that, on the landing, she 
paused at his door before her own door 
opened and she entered her rooms. He 
lay still for a little while, perhaps hoping 
that she would return. He got up. dissemi- 
nating his night-clothes, naked as he 
listened; she did not come back. He used 
one of his power rings to make a loose 
blouse and long kilt, in dark green. He 
left the bedroom and stood on the land- 
ing, hearing her moving about on the other 
side of the wall. 

‘Amelia?’ 

There was no reply. 

He had grown tired of introspection. 
‘1 will return soon, my dear.’ he called. 

Her voice was muffled. ‘Where do you 
go?’ 

‘Nowhere.’ 

He descended, passing through the 
kitchen and into the garden at the back, 
where he normally kept his locomotive. He 
boarded the craft, whistling the tune of 
‘Carrie Joan’, feeling just a hint of nostal- 
gia for the simpler days before he had met 
Amelia at the party given by the Duke of 
Queens. Did he regret the meeting? No. 

The locomotive steamed into the sky, 
black, silver and gold now. He noticed 
how strange the two nearby scenes 
looked— the thatched house and its 
gardens, the lake of blood. They clashed 
rather than contrasted with each other. 
He wondered if she would mind if he dis- 
seminated the lake, but decided not to 
interfere. 

He flew over transparent purple palaces 
and towering, quivering pink and puce 
mounds of unremarkable workmanship 
and imprecise invention, over a collection 
of gigantic prone figures, apparently en- 
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tirely made of chalk, over a half-finished 
forest, and under a black thunderstorm 
whose lightning, in his opinion, was 
thoroughly overdone, but he refused to 
let the locomotive bear him back towards 
the city, to which his thoughts constantly 
went these days, perhaps because it was 
the city of his conception, perhaps because 
Lord Jagged and Nurse worked there (if . 
they did), perhaps because he might study 
the man who remained his rival, at least 
until the next morning. He had no incli- 
nation to visit any of the friends whose 
company would normally give him 
pleasure; he considered going to Mon- 
grove’s rainy crags, but Mongrove would 
be of no help to him. Perhaps, he thought, 
he should choose a site and make some- 
thing, to exercise his imagination in some 
ordinary pursuit, rather than let itcontinue 
to create impossible emotional dilemmas 
for him. He had just decided that he would 
try to build a reproduction of the Palae- 
ozoic seashore and had found a suitable 
location when he heard the voice of Bishop 
Castle above him. 

The bishop rode in a chariot whose 
wheels rotated, red and flaming, but which 
was otherwise of ordinary bronze, gold 
and platinum. His hat. one of his old cren- 
ellated kind, was immediately visible over 
the side of the chariot, but it was a mo- 
ment before Jherek noticed his friend’s 
face. 

T am so glad to see you, Jherek. I 
wished to congratulate you-well, Amelia, 
really-on yesterday's party.’ 

T will tell her, ebullient bishop.’ 

‘She is not with you?’ 

‘She remains at home.’ 

‘A shame. But you must come and see 
this. Jherek. I don’t know what Brannart 
has been trying, but I would say it had 
gone badly wrong for him. Would you be 
amused for a few minutes?’ 

T can think of nothing I should want 
more.’ 

‘Then follow me!’ 

The chariot banked away, flying north, 
and obediently Jherek set a course behind 
it. 

In a moment Bishop Castle was laugh- 
ing and shouting, pointing at the ground. 
‘Look! Look!' 

Jherek saw nothing but a patch of 
parched, unused earth. Then dust swirled 
and a conical object appeared, its outer 
casing whirling counter to another within. 
The whirling stopped and a man emerged 
from the cone. For all that he wore 
breathing-equipment and carried a large 
bag. the man was recognisable as Brannart 
Morphail by his hump and his club foot. 
He turned as if to tell other occupants of 
the cone not to leave, but already a 
number of small figures had tumbled out 
and stood there, hands on hips, looking 
around them, glaring througli their goggles. 
It was Captain Mubbers and the remants 
of his crew. He gesticulated at Brannart. 
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tapping his elbow several times. Wet, 
smacking noises could be heard, even from 
where Jherek and Bishop Castle hovered, 
watching. 

At length, after an argument, they all 
crowded back into the cone. The two 
shells whirled again and the cone vanished. 
Bishop Castle was beside himself with 
laughter, but Jherek could not see why he 
was so amused. 

‘They have been doing that for the past 
four hours, to my knowledge!’ roared 
Bishop Castle. ‘The machine appears. It 
stops. They disembark, argue and get back 
in again. All exactly the same. Wait . . .’ 
Jherek waited and, sure enough, the 
dust swirled, the cone appeared, Brannart 
and Captain Mubbers and his men got out. 
they argued and returned to the ship. Each 
movement had been the same. 

■What is happening, bishop?' Jherek 
asked, as soon as the next wave of 
laughter had subsided. 

‘Some sort of time-loop, evidently. I 
wondered what Brannart was up to. He 
schemed, I gather, with the Lat-offering 
to take them back to a period when their 
space-ship— and space— still existed— if they 
would help him. He swore me to secrecy, 
but it cannot matter now.’ 

‘What did he plan?’ In the confusion 
Jherek realised he had forgotten to warn 
Jagged of what he had seen. 

‘Oh, he was not too clear. Wished to 
thwart Jagged in some way, of course. Go 
back in time and change events.’ 

‘Then what has happened to him now?’ 
‘Isn't it obvious? Ho, ho, ho!’ 

‘Not to me.’ 

‘He’s hoist by his own petard-caught 
in a particularly unpleasant version of the 
Morphail Effect. He arrives in the past, 
certainly, but only to be flung back to the 
present immediately. As a result, he’s 
stuck. He could go round and round for- 
ever, I suppose . . .’ 

‘Should we not try to rescue him?’ 
‘Jagged is the only one qualified to do 
that, Jherek. I’d say. If we tried to help, 
we might find ourselves caught in the loop, 
too.* 

Jherek watched as the cone appeared 
for the third time and the figures went 
through their set ritual. He tried to laugh, 
but he could not find it as amusing as did 
his friend. 

“I 'wonder if Jagged knew of this,’ con- 
tinued Bishop Castle, ‘and trapped Bran- 
nart into the situation. What a fine re- 
venge. eh?’ 

Everyone, it seemed, suspected his 
father of a scheme. However, Jherek was 
not in a mood to defend Lord Jagged again 
today. 

Bishop Castle brought his chariot closer 
to Jherek's locomotive. ‘By the by. Jherek, 
have you seen Doctor Volospion’s latest? 
It’s called The History of the World in 
Miniature-the entire history of mankind 
from start to finish, alt done with tiny re- 



reproductions at incredible speed-it can 
be slowed down to observe details of any 
particular millennium-it lasts a full week! ’ 

‘It is reminiscent, is it not, of something 
of Jagged’s?’ 

‘Is it? Well, Volospion always saw him- 
self as a rival to Jagged, and perhaps hopes 
to fill his shoes, now that he is occupied 
with other things. O’Kala Incarnadine has 
been safely resurrected, by the by, and 
has lost interest in being a goat. He has 
become some kind of leviathan, with his 
own lake. Now that is a copy— of Amelia’s 
creation. Well, if you’ll forgive me. I'll be 
on my way. Others will want to see this.’ 

For the fourth time, the whirling cone 
appeared, Brannart and the Lat emerged. 
As Bishop Castle flew off, Jherek dropped 
closer. He was still unable to understand 
them. 

‘Hrunt!’ cried Captain Mubbers. 

‘Ferkit!’ declared Brannart Morphail. 

Blows were exchanged. They returned 
to the craft. 

Jherek wondered if he should not con- 
tinue on to Castle Canaria and tell Lord 
Jagged what was happening, but the sight 
had distressed him too much and he did 
not relish a further encounter with his 
father and mother today. He decided to 
return with the news to Amelia. 

It was almost twdight as he directed 
the locomotive home. The darkness 
seemed to come quicker than usual and it 
was beneath a starless, moonless sky that 
he eventually located the house, where 
only one light burned at a single window. 

He was surprised, as he landed, to note 
that the window was not Amelia’s but his 
own. He did not recall leaving a light there. 
He felt alarm as he entered the house and 
ran upstairs. He knocked at her door. 
‘Amelia! Amelia!’ There was no reply. 
Puzzled, he opened his door and went in. 
The lamp burned low, but there was suf- 
ficient light to see that his Amelia oc- 
cupied the bed, her face turned away from 
him, the great sable sheet drawn tightly 
around her body sp that only her head 
was visible. 

‘Amelia?’ 

She did not turn, though he could see 
that she was not asleep. He could do 
nothing but wait. 

Eventually, she spoke in a small, un- 
steady voice. ‘As a woman, I shall be yours.' 

‘Are we—? Is this marriage?’ 

She looked up at him. There were tears 
in her eyes, her expression was serious. 
Her lips parted. 

He knelt upon the bed, he took her 
head in his hands. He kissed her eyes. She 
moved convulsively and he thought he 
alarmed her until he realised that she was 
struggling free of the sheet, to open her 
arms to him. to hold him, as if she feared 
to fall. He took her naked shoulders in his 
arm, he stroked her cheek, experiencing a 
sensation at once violent and tender— a 
sensation he had never felt before, The 



smell of her body was warm and sweet. 

'I love you,’ he said. 

‘I shall love you forever, my dear,’ she 
replied. ‘Believe me.’ 

‘I do.* 

Her words seemed subtly inappropriate 
and the old sense of foreboding came and 
went. He kissed her. She gasped and her 
hands went beneath his blouse; he felt her 
nails in his flesli. He kissed her shoulder. 
She drew him to her. 

‘It is all I can give you . . .’ She seemed 
to be weeping. 

‘It is everything.’ 

She groaned. With a touch of a power 
ring he disrobed, stroking the tears on her 
cheek, kissing her trembling shoulder, 
until at last he drew back the sheet and 
pressed himself upon her. 

‘The lamp,’ she said. He caused it to 
vanish and they were in complete darkness. 

‘Always. Jhere.k.’ ^ 

‘Oh, my dearest.’ 



She hugged him. He touched her waist. 
‘Is this what you do?’ he asked. ‘Or is it 
this?’ 

Then they made love; and in the full- 
ness of time they slept. 

The sun had risen. He felt it upon his 
eyelids and he smiled. At last the future, 
with its confusion and its fears, was 
banished; nothing divided them. He turned, 
so that his first sight of the morning would 
be of her; but even as he turned, the fore- 
boding came back to him. She was not 
there. There was a trace of her warmth, 
little more. She was not in the room. He 
knew that she was not in the house. 

‘Amelia!’ 

This was what she had decided. He re- 
called her anecdote of the young man who 
had only dared declare his love when he 
knew he would never see her again. All 
his instincts had told him, from that mo- 
ment by the fountain, that it was her in- 
tention to answer her Victorian conscience. 



to go back with Harold Underwood to 
1896, to accept her responsibilities. It 
was why she had said what she had said 
to him last night. As a woman she would 
always be his, but as a wife she was com- 
mitted to her husband. 

He plunged from his bed, opening the 
window, and naked, flung himself into 
the dawn sky, flying as rapidly as his 
power rings could carry nim. rushing to- 
wards the city, her name still on his lips 
like the mad cry of a desolate seabird. 

‘Amelia!’ 

Once before he had followed her thus, 
coming too late to stop her return to her 
own time. Every sensation, every thought 
was repeated now, as the air burned his 
body with the speed of his flight. Already 
he planned how he might pursue her back 
to Bromley. 

He reached the city. It seemed to sleep, 
it was so still. 

And near the brink of the pit he saw 
the great open structure of the time ma- 
chine, the Chronomnibus. Aboard he could 
see the Time Traveller at the controls, 
and the policemen, all in white robes, with 
their helmets upon their heads, and In- 
spector Springer, also in white, wearing 
his bowler, and Harold Underwood with 
his hay-coloured hair and his pince-nez 
twinkling in the early sun. And he glimpsed 
Amelia, in her grey suit, seemingly strug- 
gling with her husband. Then the outlines 
of the machine grew faint, even as he des- 
cended. There was a shrill sound, like a 
scream, and the machine faded away an» 
was gone. 

He reached the ground, staggering. 

‘Amelia.’ He could barely see for his 
tears; he stood hopeless and trembling, 
his heart pounding, gasping for air. 

He heard sobbing and it was not his 
own sobbing. He lifted his head. 

She lay there, in the black dust of the 
city, her face upon her arm. She wept. 

Half sure that this was a terrible illusion, 
merely a recollection from the city’s mem- 
ory, he approached her. He fell on his 
knees beside her. He touched her grey 
sleeve. 

She looked up at him ‘Oh, Jherek! He 
told me that I was no longer his wife . . .’ 

‘He has said as much before.’ 

‘He called me “impure”. He said that 
my presence would taint the high purpose 
of his mission, that even now I tempted 
him. . . Oh. he said so many things. He 
threw me from the machine. He hates me.’ 

‘He hates sanity, Amelia. I think it is 
true of all such men. He hates truth. It is 
why he accepts the comforting lie. You 
would have been of no use to him.’ 
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By scenes : 

Robert Tyce spoke to himself in the bathroom mirror. 

‘Play your cards right and you could have me.’ 

His fingers flicked back his dark hair and the hair lacquer held it in place. 
Outside the rain beat on the window furiously. 

‘God, only one more day and the fusion is complete.’ He clicked his 
tongue and turned away. The flushed toilet gave out a final spurt and sub- 
sided into silence. ‘How will your precious mind hide its misgivings then?’ 

Result: Doubt. 



This car almost drives its way there, he 
thought, peering through the rain-lashed 
windscreen at the sodden tarmac. Images 
of water and wetness and wOl I ever be 
dry again? and dog-puddles and oceans and 
waste. The swish-swish of wipers on glass 
and silent faces of other drivers in other 
cars bound for other destinations. The car 
hydroplaned its way on the busy artery 
towards London. Tyce wondered how it 
had affected Sarah last night on her drive 
home. Had the rain started then? In her 
mood she probably hadn’t even noticed 
it. It would all have been snatches of con- 
versation and why hadn’t I said that? and 
I’ll never speak to him again as long as I 
live. She would have thrown her wig into 
a corner of her flat and fallen, sobbing, 
onto her bed. This morning her eyes 
would be red, if, of course, he got the 
opportunity to look at them. 

Priority One: don’t apologise. 

He came off the North Circular and five 
minutes later pulled up outside the cylin- 
drical building that was the home of the 
Burrow. 

‘What shape shall I make it, sir?’ the 
architect had inquired. 

‘What shape is a tunnel?’ 
‘Well-cylindrical, I suppose.’ 

‘You have your answer.’ 

Was that ten years ago? Tyce asked 
himself. Ten years, and the burrowing was 
complete at last. A systematic complex 
undermining almost all of England and 
Wales, capable of housing a further twenty 
million people. Providing they didn’t 
breed. Did they know what they were 
letting themselves in for ten years ago? 
Could they have guessed at the upheavals 
necessary to finish the job? Housing es- 
tates demolished to provide Access points 
for the Burrowers, rehousing in prefabs 
for the duration, now a life suspended 
over a tracery of riddled earth, a gutted 
land. 

Result: Insecurity. 



The lift rose swiftly through the building 
and disgorged Tyce on the penultimate 
floor. He walked down the curved corridor 
towards Maddocks’ office. A secretary 
smiled fleetingly at him. dropped a foun- 
tain of papers on the floor. He bent and 
picked them up gallantly. 

‘Ta, Mr. Tyce.’ 

Okay, Olive.’ 

Result: Alliteration. 



Robert Tyce: 

Tall for his height. 

Old for his age. 

With black hair. 

A man with a message, and the message 
is, ‘I'm just as clever as you, but I’m al- 
ways open to suggestions.’ 

Result: Singularity. 



Maddocks was staring out of the curved 
window at the rain slanting across London. 
The sky was very dark and showed no 
signs of brightening up later on. As he en- 
tered the room Tyce saw his own reflection 
sweep towards him under the peculiar re- 
fractive properties of the moulded glass. 
His boss made no sign that he had noticed 
Tyce at all. 

‘If you haven’t done your job properly,’ 
he said, eyes flicking towards Tyce, ‘There 
are going to be twenty million people 
flushed out of their homes like faeces in a 
U-bend every time we have a storm like 
this.’ 

‘With the bulkheads securely dogged it- 
need never happen,’ Tyce pointed out. ‘It 
was your original suggestion, remember, 
sir?’ 

‘I remember. 1 made a note of it. I 
awarded myself a rise for the concept.’ 

‘Very initiative of you, sir.’ 

Maddocks grunted and walked to his 
desk. Behind his chair a map was pinned 



to the wall displaying the Burrow as it ex- 
isted at that moment, outlined in red 
against the green of the English country- 
side. At a point five miles outside London 
there was a break in the line. This was the 
final excavation to be made. 

‘I wondered if you had any final in- 
structions, sir?’ 

‘What difference does it make?’ asked 
Maddocks. ‘You do as you damn well 
please anyway, whatever I say.’ 

‘It has been suggested that I interpret 
orders somewhat loosely.’ 

‘At least we agree on that.’ 

‘I always maintain that the man on the 
spot can take more into account than can 
the superior sitting comfortably on his fat 
backside in a heated office . . . sir.’ 

‘1 get your drift, Tyce,’ said the older 
man. He was unperturbed by his subordi- 
nate’s lack of finesse. ‘But don’t forget, 
two heads are better than one.’ 

‘Especially when one’s a sheep’s head.’ 
‘Theoretically speaking.’ 

‘What else?’ 

Mattocks sighed and took a folder out 
of a desk drawer. He placed it on the 
blotter and opened it. Inside were progress 
reports and cost estimates for the Burrow 
over the last year. He leafed through them 
casually, not sure that he was looking for 
anything. He was trying to create an effect 
of vague dissatisfaction. 

‘I sometimes get the impression,’ he 
said, ‘that you don’t agree with the idea 
of the Burrow. Have I construed your 
chafacter traits alright?’ 

‘It’s possible. But then I don’t agree 
with the idea of Death.’ 

‘Meaning?’ 

‘Meaning that I can’t do anything about 
that either. Have you ever thought about 
the kind of life you’re condemning those 
people to?’ 

‘They’re volunteers, Tyce.’ 

They hadn’t got much alternative, had 
they? It makes me laugh when I think how 
everyone was so concerned with nuclear 
holocaust and fall-out. I wish it had hap- 
pened. It couldn’t be any worse than this 
rat-race.’ 

‘Speaking as one rat to another.” 
‘You’re going to have twenty million 
‘neurotic people on your hands within the 
space of two years. It’s written in the stars.' 

Mattocks folded the folder and filed 
it for further forays. He had been pre- 
pared for all this before Tyce had arrived. 
He gauged that the worst of the outbreak 
of conscience was over and proceeded to 
wind up the interview. 

‘I am a placid man, Tyce, and I see my 
relationship towards you as being fairly 
straight forward. You do what you’re 
damn well told and like it. This morning 
you go out to the dig, take your team with 
you, and sound out that hole. Anything 
of value that is found winds up on my 
desk. After that your services will no 
longer be required and your fee will be 
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forthcoming.’ 

‘You make me into a practicing hypo- 
crite, do you realise that?’ 

‘Practice makes perfect, ’said Maddocks, 
showing Tyce his back. 

Tyce strode from the dreary room and 
stalked to the lift. There had been so much 
he had wanted to put into words, and 
none of it had come. There was always 
this inward struggle, he thought. What you 
wanted and what you got. What you 
needed and what you had to make do with. 

Result: Frustration. 



The lounge was full of waiting people. 
Some were sitting and some were standing, 
and most were edgy. Two men stood in 
the corner by the window, talking in dis- 
gruntled voices. They glanced up as Tyce 
entered, and one of them made a witticism. 
They both laughed. 

‘A fine bunch of humanity you are,’ 
Tyce said, pushing the door closed behind 
him. ‘1 trust I haven’t kept you waiting 
too long.’ 

‘What’s an hour or so between friends?’ 
said a young woman with black hair, rais- 
ing her eyes from a glossy magazine. She 
tossed her head to remove the hair from 
her line of sight. 

‘You’ll cut yourself one of these days, 
Emma,’ Tyce said. 

‘I’ll try not to bleed all over you.’ 

Tyce showed his teeth in a mirthless 
grin and strolled into the room. 

In all there were six people in his team 
—four men and two self-assured women. 
They had been together for six months 
now, checking each burrow as it was ex- 
cavated to ensure that: 

(a) the earth could withstand the strain 
6f the digging, and 

(b) nothing of any possible value was 
damaged through carelessness. 

The team was a final sop by the Burrow 
Committee to Moral Ethics, a recognition 
of the fact that their task might possibly 
be construed as Heartless and Inhuman. 

Tyce wasn’t concerned with that; all 
he knew was that he was attacked from 
all sides. The Burrow Committee was con- 
stantly on his back to hasten the investi- 
gations, and the Culturists with their 
screaming letters to the Times condemned 
him to Purgatory for facilitating the 
Burrow’s passage. He didn’t feel particu- 
larly friendly towards either camp. 

‘We’re going to get wet,’ he said, peer- 
ing through the window. The rain was still 
lashing the gently swaying building and 
showed no signs of letting up. 

‘Rain is a symbol of regeneration,’ said 
Dobson, the geologist. His be-spectacled 
face looked up at Tyce and reflected the 
strip lighting in the ceiling. ‘It’s the factor 
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that precipitates progress, in a manner of 
speaking.’ 

‘If it wasn’t for regeneration we 
wouldn’t be in this damn mess to begin 
with,’ said Emma. She threw down her 
magazine and yawned, arms outstretched. 
Tyce coolly admired the shape of her body 
under the smock and the creases which 
■formed around her slender waist. 

Wdkins-stress technician-threw her a 
cheery grin. ‘Last I heard, you were doing 
your bit for regeneration,’ he said. ‘Mind 
you, it might only be a vicious rumour 
spread by idle tongues.’ 

‘That was in another country, and be- 
sides, the swain is dead.’ 

This was getting out of hand. 

‘Children, children,’ Tyce said. ‘Bicker 
in your own time. We’d better get down 
to the Access point before the traffic 
snarls up altogether. Whose turn is it to 
drive?’ 

‘Mine,’ said Wilkins. ‘I’ve left the van 
round the side, under the awning. It’ll get 
wet enough out there without leaving it 
to soak in the car park.’ 

‘Let’s get down there, then.’ 

‘Oh, Leader,' crooned Emma, ‘you’re 
so dominant.’ 

Tyce frowned but said nothing. The 
group headed towards the door with Tyce 
bringing up the rear. The other woman in 
the group, Sarah, walked ahead of him. 
He leaned around and held the door open 
for her. 

‘Get wet last night;’ he asked. 

‘Didn’t have much choice, did I?’ 

She left the room. 

Tyce walked after the team slowly. 
What had he done to deserve them? Who 
had formed the opinion that he held the 
requisite qualities for unifying such a di- 
verse slice of humanity into an efficient 
whole? 

‘Dumb luck,’ he said aloud. 

Result: Bewilderment. 



The background: 

Crowded people closeasthis and sweat 
and feet crushed by each other streets so 
full the air is foul and dark no light but 
grey with soot and cars with people close 
and tight no space to breathe no life to 
show with work and steel and granite 
blocks of people in each other’s way as 
faces mass the pavements shouting silent 
screams of wrath and painful dreams that 
lost to home and hearth and peopled 
streets of children close and aspirations 
trammelled up in work and cars and steel 
and people . . . 

Result: The Burrow. 



"fhe pavement thronged with people, as 
usual for that time of day. A massed, hord 
of umbrellas marched and bumped and 
collided, and still the rain dribbled from 
the gutters and was blown into people’s 
faces by gusts of wind. The traffic on the 
road was just as heavy, and a cacophony 
of hooters and exhausts filled the air. The 
atmosphere was oppressive and close, and 
the buildings at either side seemed to loom 
over the pedestrians as if ready to tumble. 

Tyce’s team debouched onto the street 
through a side entrance in the cylindrical 
edifice, and made its way through the 
stream of people to the Dormer van parked 
in an alley cut into its base. Its white paint 
gleamed, washed by the rain before 
Wilkins had parked it. 

Wilkins unlocked the front door and 
climbed in, then reached over and un- 
locked the passenger door. It swung open 
and the team mounted the step-Sarah, 
Emma. Dobson, Rossetti— Relicist— and 
GDI, Dobson’s assistant. They bustled 
their way into the rear of the van and sat 
in pairs, dripping slightly on each other. 
The conversation was generally about the 
weather and the lack of decent variety. 
Tyce took the single seat behind Wilkins 
and rubbed the window at his side to clear 
away the mist. Rain trickled down the 
pane in a map reminiscent of the Amazon 
Basin. 

Wilkins started the engine and the van 
pulled away, turning into the main road 
and cutting through the traffic to head 
southwards. 

Tyce listened to the voices behind him, 
Emma and Sarah were sitting next to each 
other and were already talking nineteen 
to the dozen. 

‘You've cut your hair,’ Emma observed 
critically, 

’Yes, Jack suggested it.’ 

‘Makes you look older.’ 

Tyce winced but the remark seemed to 
glide past Sarah unnoticed. At the back 
of the van, by the emergency door, 
Dobson was in conversation with GUI, a 
small, competent man in his late thirties 
whose presence was hardly felt by the 
other members of the team. His contri- 
bution was vast, however. He was never at 
a loss for a practical, apposite suggestion 
when ever a problem was encountered in 
the dark hollowness of a Burrow. The only 
reason he went disregarded by most of the 
members of the team was that he had no 
initials after his name. Like most pro- 
fessionals, they were wary of amateurs, 
however impressive their track-record. 

‘But don’t you think,' Dobson was 
saying, ‘that the Burrow will bring on a 
concomitant stratification of society? I 
mean, you’ll probably find them dividing 
into Overlanders and Sublanders, or some- 
thing similar.’ 

‘It won’t be the folk as does it,’ said 
Gill in his northern accent. ‘Papers will 
start the name calling first, you watch. 



Then t’London Debs with plums in their 
mouths will pick it up. Next thing it’ll be 
t’centre spread o’ Times and some fairy 
with a purple cravate will report his slum- 
ming adventures in t’Burrow.’ 

Tyce grinned to himself. Trust Gill to 
have something positive to say about it. It 
was impossible for him to have a theor- 
etical discussion with anyone, just as it 
was impossible for Dobson to discuss the 
world of cold fact-he was all theory. How 
the two managed to talk to each other at 
all was remarkable. They could probably 
talk about completely unrelated subjects 
and not even realise it. 

Rossetti, the expert on relics, sat op- 
posite Tyce and stared out of the window. 
His eyes seemed glazed over and the pass- 
ing streets seemed to make no impression 
on his mind. Tyce hazarded that he was 
still having marriage trouble and decided 
that it would be best not to say anything. 
If he wanted to brood it was his preroga- 
tive. Part of his job, he realised, was to 
gauge the emotional state of his subordi- 
nates and try at all times to respect their 
feelings. It was the only possible way to 
avoid outright squabbles, which were only 
to be expected in such a bunch of self- 
opinionated, career-minded people. 

T have a theory,’ Dobson declared be- 
hind him. T’ve noticed lately that life fol- 
lows a definite pattern-’ 

‘Knit one, purl one,’ offered Wilkins 
from the front, shouting over his shoulder. 

‘-which derives from the type of exist- 
ence we lead.’ 

‘Tell me mo’, brother Moses!’ said 
Emma. 

The van turned a comer and everyone 
lurched to one side, righted themselves, 
swore at Wilkins. 

‘Because of the crush of population,’ 
Dobson continued, ‘none of us has any 
sense of externa! privacy. I know this to 
be true of myself. I never have the time 
to think clearly and extensively for any 
great period of time. If I was a research 
technician this would be fatal, of course. 
Where would I obtain the information 
and inspiration to continue my studies?’ 

‘The Reader’s Digest,’ someone suggest- 
ed. There was general laughter. 

‘What conclusions do you draw, Doctor 
Freud?’ asked Sarah. Tyce stole a glance 
at her eyes-they were slightly red in the 
sockets. 

‘I maintain that each of us builds his 
own world of privacy inside his head, and 
the outside world becomes nothing more 
than an incidental affair, a world of 
scenes, of happenings, which affect our 
inner worlds only slightly. It feeds us in- 
formation like computer-tape with which 
we populate our hallucinations. Experi- 
ence becomes fragmented, arbitrary, each 
event a little nugget of fact from which 
we draw conclusions and add depth to our 
inner sanctums.’ 

‘You’re saying that each of us is only 



part here?’ asked Emma. Her hair'fell in a 
curtain to one side as she cocked her head 
at the geologist. 

‘That’s right. The weight of population, 
the closeness of our existence, conspire to 
make us withdraw into ourselves, to frag- 
ment our experience of the outside world 
into units of information to be digested 
and processed and altered to fit our con- 
cept of the world as it exists.’ 

‘What we have here,” commented 
Emma, ‘is a basic lack of understanding.’ 

‘That’s right, that’s right!’ said Dobson. 
He was becoming excited; ‘A failure to 
transmit our basic logic-structures— ’ 

‘What I mean,’ said Emma, ‘is that I 
don’t understand a word you’re rattling 
on about. There were too many long- 
worded concepts in your little speech for 
my logic-structure to take in at one go. 
Write me out a summary and I’ll have an- 
other attempt.’ 

Tyce turned away from the discussion 
and rubbed his window-pane once more. 
Looking up, he caught Wilkins’ face in the 
driving-mirror. The man’s lips mouthed 
the word ‘Bitch’ silently. Tyce shrugged 
and gave a half-smile and looked away 
again. Wouldn’t these people ever get on? 
There was always this deliberate misunder- 
standing and baiting, each intellect trying 
to outsmart the others. He put it down to 
the price of intelligence. 

The Dormer van had left the outskirts 
of London five minutes ago and was now 
speeding on the water-logged roads to the 
last Access point in the Burrow. This 
would perhaps be the last time he would 
have to work with these massive intellects. 
Maybe he could get some rest and a bit of 
peace and quiet, sort things out with Sarah 
and her beloved Jack, set his house in or- 
der. Maybe then he could externalise his 
inner feelings, express his hopes and 
dreams, let somebody else into his world. 

Another five miles to go. The van hit 
the pot-hole in the road that always 
caught the group unawares; they bounced 
on their seats like marionnettes on loose 
strings. 

Result: Anticipation. 



IMAGINE: 

A pill of white concrete fifty yards in di- 
ameter, ten yards in height, studded 
around its circumference with glass- 
fronted swinging doors. Inside, a cir- 
cular corridor paralleling the curved 
wall and giving on to several admin- 
istrative offices, as yet unused. Cutting 
straight to the heart of the Access point 
was a corridor of bare brick, undecorated 
because of the passage of vast amounts of 
awkward drilling and mining equipment 
which would have accidentally ravaged 



any attempts to make the corridor aes- 
thetically presentable. It led to a brace of 
lifts, one for personnel and the other a 
service lift for the heavy machinery. Even 
then the equipment had to be dismantled 
before entering the Access point and re- 
assembled once in the Burrow itself, and 
vice versa. 

Radiating from underneath the Ac- 
cess point like the roots of a monstrous 
tree was the intertwining complex that 
was the Burrow itself. Each tunnel was 
twenty yards wide, and at either side- 
facing the centre aisle— stood row upon 
row of prefabricated houses, generally 
two-bedroomed, and provided with power 
from a cable in the roof of the Burrow. 
Every thirty yards an arch of strong— but 
cheap!— metal alloy spanned the ‘street’ 
and buttressed the Burrow from the mass- 
ive weight of the earth above it. The walls 
were coated with an aerosol gel which 
bound the soil together and insulated it 
all at one go. (The inventor of thatgei.was 
on the Birthday Honour’s list.) The streets 
were lit by a single strip light which 
threaded down the entire length of the 
tunnel. 

In effect, the Burrow was to be no 
more than sleeping accommodation for the 
twenty million people plus who were to 
use it. All the employment was on the 
surface— the hours of work being staggered 
to allow the Sublanders to reach the top 
without mad crushes every morning— and 
all they had to do in the Burrow was sleep 
and eat breakfast and supper there. Week- 
ends, of course, would be a problem, but 
the Government would think of something, 
wouldn’t it? 



IMAGINE: 

Living space for twenty million people! 
How could the Government blind itself to 
the possibilities? Less surface space re- 
quired for accommodation and the con- 
sequent amenities that called for, more 
room for recreational facilities and— the 
real thumb-screw— more room for agri- 
culture. No more processed plankton, no 
more artificial steaks, but real food. Natu- 
ral vitamins instead of tablets every two 
days, fresh bread instead of yeast and 
flour extract. Couldn’t you just picture it! 

The Government could. Within a year 
a white paper was produced on its feasi- 
bility, and in spite of its conclusions the 
Government went on and built the damn 
thing anyway. The arguments raged back 
and forth across the House, in the letters 
column of the Times, and a new group 
with a title intended to shame anyone not 
a member was formed— the Culturists. 
Battle was joined. 

Result: Dichotomy. 
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See them : 



Climbing from the white van, the group 
skirt several puddles and push through a 
pair of swing-doors into the Access point. 
The puddles reflect the grey sky, which 
has ceased, for the time being, emptying 
its contents onto the earth. 

Around the white edifice are trenches 
thrown up by excavators to enable the 
electricians to lay the power lines in the 
Burrow. 



A woman says, Tt’s about time they tar- 
macked this surface. I’m sick of scraping 
mud off my shoes.’ 




A man says, ‘This preponderance of 
untidiness validates atheoryofminewhich, 
baldly stated, asserts that Man has a pri- 
mal urge to disfigure his environment in 
order to continuaUy establish—’ 

‘Split infinitive,’ a woman says. 

‘—his own domination over it.’ 

Another man says, ‘Sarah, I’ve got to 
have a word with you about last night.’ 



Smell them : 

One of the women smells of roses. 

All of the others are odour-free. They 
use ‘Stayfresh’ deodorant, as advertised. 



Know them: 

In order of entrance to the Access point, 
Emma, Sarah, Gill, Dobson, Rossetti, 
Wilkins, Tyce. 

Result: Footprints. 



As Tyce entered, the others were waiting 
for him, standing in loose-limbed poses or 
leaning against the waU of the corridor. 
There was the smell of disinfectant drift- 
ing from the centre of the Access point, 
and several men in drab overalls walked 
by. Tyce thought they were probably 
something to do with sanitation. 

They were facing down the radius of 
the pill-shaped building towards the lifts, 
and as Tyce opened his mouth to give di- 
rections to the team, one of the lifts 
opened up with a sigh and a Burrower 
wearing a bright yellow safety helmet 
strode towards them. He wiped the palm 
of his hand on his jeans and stretched it 
out. Tyce shook it and gave it back to 
him. 

‘Glad to see you back, Mr. Tyce. Last 
time we’ll be seeing you, I expect.’ 

‘I expect so,’ Tyce agreed, changing it 
at the last minute from ‘I hope so.’ 

Emma said, ‘What he means is he hopes 
so.’ She smiled prettily at Tyce, then 
turned and started to walk slowly towards 
the lift. 

‘Where are you going?’ Tyce called 
after her. 

‘ I thought I might as well start work; 
that’s what we’re here for, isn’t it?’ 

Tyce looked at the ceiling, rubbed his 
chin, said, ‘Wouldn’t you like to fetch 
your equipment first? You can’t do a 
damn thing without that.’ 

Emma stopped and her expression 
soured. She flicked her hair from her eyes, 
then leaned petulantly on the side of the 
corridor. ‘Bloody clever dick,’ she mut- 
tered. 

‘Your stuffs where you left it,’ the 
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Burrower said. ‘You want to start right 
away?’ 

Tyce looked around. There were sev- 
eral nodding heads. 

‘Yes, let’s get it over with.’ 

Wilkins began to walk down the corri- 
dor which curved around the perimeter of 
the building. ‘It’s this way, isn’t it?’ he 
said over his shoulder. ‘I remember this 
cracked pane of glass. Seems to me it was 
that door over there.’ He pointed ahead 
of him. The others followed. 

‘Your sense of direction never fails, 
does it, WOkins?’ said Dobson. He walked 
with his hands stuffed into the pockets of 
his brown jacket, his shoulders hunched 
over. More men in overalls passed them. 

The Burrower unlocked the door and 
the group stepped in to pick up their vari- 
ous items of scientific equipment. Emma 
was first with her sound camera, the trans- 
mitter attached by two straps to her back, 
the camera itself looped around her wrist. 
Rossetti was next with the black holdall 
that contained his analysis set; with it he 
could take scrapings of any man-made ob- 
jects discovered in the Burrow and deter- 
mine their composition and possible value 
by the effect caused on a variety of sol- 
utions. 

Dobson and Gill came out of the room 
carrying between them an instrument akin 
to an oscilloscope, although smaller. In his 
pocket Gill had about half a dozen pencil- 
thin seismograph transmitters, which could 
be inserted into the wall of the Burrow at 
any point and which transmitted their re- 
actions to the shifts in the Earth’s mantle 
to the oscilloscope, Dobson could then 
piece together an idea of the structure of 
the surrounding formation, which in turn 
was cross-referenced to the picture ob- 
tained by Emma’s sound camera. Wilkins 
performed the cross-referencing. Sarah 
took a verbatim account and presented it 
to Tyce, with various recommendations, 
and Tyce made the decisions. 

It was a tightly-knit organisation, 

Everyone was now kitted up and ready 
to go into the Burrow. A few final straps 
were checked and tightened, salt tablets 
were passed round, and the Burrower 
gave each person a safety helmet with its 
built-in torch. 

‘Okay, follow me and I’ll take you the 
quickest way there.’ 

‘What’s all the hurry,’ said Rossetti 
tonelessly. ‘Rush here, rush there, do this, 
do that. You’re all so concerned with the 
quantity of life, aren’t you? It’s the quality 
that counts. Why can’t people see that?’ 

It was the first speech Tyce could re- 
call Rossetti having made, and its effect 
was to silence everyone, almost as if it 
were a sermon handed down from a 
mountain. They all knew, of course, of 
his marriage problems, and it was as if by 
replying to him they would be intruding 
into what was not their business. The 
speech was a fragment of a larger conver- 



sation. 

They walked behind the Burrower 
quietly, and gradually Tyce and Sarah fell 
to the rear of the group. Tyce watched 
the woman’s long brown hair bob on the 
nape of her neck and ached to run his 
fingers through it. She wore a satiny blue 
blouse with a large collar and below her 
jeans he could just make out her brown 



The night before: 

Sarah turning, whirling, pupils flashing. 
Anger, laughter, tears. 

A whirling cesspool of confused em- 
otions and outraged pride, she strides 
about Tyce’s flat as if ready to batter 
down the walls to show her scorn— oh her 
scorn! 



shoes, caked with mud from outside. 
‘Sarah . . .’ he said, and she turned. 



Result : Flashback. 
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Tyce stares, bemused, his face a blank 
page inscribed with Sarah’s graffiti. The 
room lights seem to dim as her anger glows. 

‘That’s a typical man’s attitude!’ she 
declares, and flings herself onto the couch. 
The cushions at either end bounce up, fall 
down. ‘You always expect something from 
women, don’t you? Mercenary, that’s 
what you are.’ 

‘All I expect—’ 

‘I know what you expect. You can’t 
out-subtle me. Just because I thought of 
you as a friend and told you rather more 
than I should have done of my troubles 
with Jack, you think you can pick up 
where he left off. That’s right, isn’t it? You 
just can’t seem to get it through your thick 
head that [haven’t finished with Jack yet.’ 
What have you got planned for him? 
Tyce thinks, but doesn’t say. 

‘Don’t you appreciate my position?’ 
he says. How to explain it? Plunge right 
in. ‘All I want at this moment is to have 
you love me the way I love you.’ 
‘Childish—’ 

‘You don’t know what it’s like to have 
you spill yourself out to me like that, to 
want to hold you, to comfort you, and 
all you’ve got on your bloody mind is 
Jack! You’re just using me, do you know 
that? What am I supposed to do? Walk 
away and leave you in the lurch with ab- 
solutely nobody to go to? Or stay here 
and get torn in two every time you turn 
up on my doorstep in tears?’ 

‘Don’t give me that,’ Sarah spits out. 
‘You liked it, as you damn well know. 
The idea of somebody leaning on you was 
good for your ego. You wanted to feel 
wanted. Well, you were, but this is just 
stupid! You want too much. I’m still with 
Jack and Jack’s still with me, and—’ 

‘And you’re all right. Jack. You’ve used 
me for a year and I’ve got nothing to show 
for it except for a wet shirt-front. I hope 
you’re satisfied. That was a job well done. 
It’ll probably take me a year to get over 
you completely, but right at this very in- 
stant I hate your guts, and I suppose that 
gives me plenty to hate because I’ve never 
met any one with as much guts as you 
when it comes to getting people to work 
for you.’ 

‘Thank you and good night.’ 

She jumps up from the couch, drags 
her coat and handbag from a cupboard, 
flings the door open and flounces out. 
The door slams shut. 

Tyce stares at the door, blows his nose, 
clears up the glasses. He consoles himself 
with the thought that has consoled so 
many before: She probably wasn’t worth 
it anyway. 

But he doesn’t believe it. 

Result: Hypocrisy. 



‘Yes?’ said Sarah, her eyebrows (so deli- 
cately arched) rising four tenths of an inch 
from their position at rest. Her emerald 
eyes glittered in the light of the overhead 
strip-lighting. 

Tyce felt himself sinking into the trap, 
falling, crying, end over end into her 
depths . . . 

Priority One: don’t apologise. 

‘I . . .’ 

‘Yes?’ Another four tenths of an inch. 
‘I want to tell you how sorry you are 
are for the scene you caused last night. 
You know you couldn’t help it, but you 
were suffering from stress. You don’t 
think it’ll ever happen again.’ 

‘Yes, I agree.’ 

‘You do?’ 

‘You knew all along that you were in 
the wrong, didn’t you? There was nothing 
you could do to help your poor, insub- 
stantial self, was there? But you’ll be a 
good boy from now on, won’t you? No 
more chasing old ladies up trees, no more 
hitting pensioners over the head with 
mUk bottles and saying “How’s that for a 
milk- shake?”no more-’ 

‘Sarah, are you all right?’ 

‘Perfectly all right, Robert. May I call 
you Mr. Tyce? For friendship’s sake?’ 
Sarah smiled at him, turned and walked 
away to the lift. The others were waiting 
for them, the lift doors held in abeyance 
by Wilkins’ foot. 

Result: One foot in the groove. 

Amazing how in lifts everyone watches 
the doors and never each other, thought 
Tyce, as his stomach rose in his chest 
with the lift’s descent. A sign on the wall 
said, ‘MAXIMUM EIGHT PEOPLE’ and 
Tyce did a hasty mental count: with him- 
self and the Burrower there were eight. 

A thought: The equipment was prob- 
ably equivalent to the weight of one and 
a half persons. 

He opened his mouth to say something, 
closed it. Silly fears. A leader must at all 
times appear to know what he is doing, 
even if he doesn’t. 

The only person taller than him in the 
lift was Wilkins. 

The shortest person was Dobson. 

This phenomenon was in inverse ratio 
to their brain power. 

The lift stopped, and Tyce’s stomach re- 
entered its niche. He recalled the advice 
given in the event of a lift’s snapping its 
cable, advice which recommended that the 
passengers in the lift jump up and down as 
it plummeted to the basement, in the mis- 
guided belief that when it struck the 
ground, the passengers would only-if 
lucky -have to fall the two or three inches 



to the floor of the lift. Once again Tyce 
marvelled at Man’s capacity to get by even 
though only seeing one side of a problem. 
Had anybody actually ever remembered 
to jump? He doubted it. 

The doors opened and the group moved 
out. As he crossed the threshold, Tyce 
stumbled over the rubber lip at the en- 
trance. He glanced down at his scuffed 
shoe, saw the bare patch of leather under- 
neath, saw an image of his life in the 
blemish on the blackness which covered 
from sight the reality of the shoe. 

Result: The substance of his being in a 
smidgen of polish. 

«««««« 

Sarah! Sarah! I want you Sarah! show me, 
know me, give word that I exist! 

A smile in your eye, a wink on your lips, 
to give fact to my fantasy of you in your 
completeness of beauty that preys on my 
mind like scintilla chills of a frisson wind. 
As your body sways to your alternate 
steps my mind soars like the lift which 
behind me roars— oh poor metaphors! — 
and I despoU your spoor to lick this 
concrete floor. 

And I devour you. 

And your blazing eyes do but hypnotise 
that which you despise, don’t you 
realise? 

(Tyce caught up with Sarah, matched 
steps with her. ‘Play your cards right,’ he 
said, ‘and you could have me.’ 

‘I’d burn the pack first,’ she said, and 
walked on. Tyce watched her go, then 
followed.) 

Oh Sarah, you need me! I could be so 
good for your goodness and deserving of 
your desserts. I could be your pabulum 
and you my ambrosia. Be my nectar! 

Want me! 

Result: Multi-layered reality. 



Eight people took that fateful walk on 
that rain-swept November morning, {the 
narrator said) led by Walter P. Hiram- 
backer, a married man with three children 
and two ulcers that he called ‘my babies’. 
The children, I mean. Born in the stock- 
broker belt of Surrey, Walter Hirambacker 
was the son of a chemist whose claim to 
fame was the invention of an aerosol gel 
for the insulation of the Burrow wall. 

‘I meant it to be a fly-killer,’ Mr. 
Hirambacker Senior was to say jokingly 
many years later, seated outside his two- 
bedroomed house in Burrow No. 42E; he 
was a wizened old man who took pleasure 
in watching the filters set slowly on the 
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strip-lighting in the roof of the Burrow, 
an old briar pipe clenched in his wiry hand. 

But thoughts of retirement were far 
from the mind of his son as he led the 
Burrow Investigation Group (BIG for 
short) through the winding unlit corridors 
which led to the heart of the incomplete 
Burrow. 

The leader of the group was Robert 
Tyce, a tall, authoritative man whose 
charm belied his single-mindedness of pur- 
pose. An ex-graduate (‘What the hell’s an 
“ex-graduate”?’ the director asked the 
sound»mixer-.as4faey looped the film in a 
studio off the Bayswater Road) of a well- 
respected university and the possessor of 
a razor-sharp mind, Tyce was the last of 
the breed that had spawned Columbus, 
Amundsen and Tom Finney, that dare- 
devil winger. He ruled his team with a 
gloved fist and was respected by all. 

Others of the team were Julian Dobson, 
crack geologist and wine-connoisseur, the 
possessor of a razor-sharp mind of vast 
imaginative scope, his assistant Gill, a 
little-known menial worker with an atro- 
cious regional accent, and Eduardo 
Rossetti, a Scottish antiquarian whose 
book ‘Marriage in our Times’ was later an 
international best-seller (when the un- 
abridged version was brought out) and 
which almost won him the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

The two women on the team were 
Emma Dunning and Sarah de Banzie, both 
beauties of the first order and much in 
demand at Society gatherings. At the time 
there was much interested speculation on 
the relationship between young Miss 
de Banzie and ‘Rattling Jack’ Townsend, 
the famous motor-racer. Emma Dunning 
was noticeably unattached. 

The final investigator to be mentioned 
was Harold Wilkins, jovial carouser at 
many of the hot-spots and a recognised 
wit. His next book, ‘Soup in my Fly’ is 
due out in paperback next month, and is 
eagerly awaited by followers of the modish. 

Before we continue with our exposition 
in this thrilling tale, first a word from our 
sponser, which is, as regular viewers of this 
channel will know, Stayfresh deodorant, 
the spray that lets you go unnoticed in 
the crowd . . . 

(‘Was that all right, John?’ the narrator 
said, stepping down from the mike. The 
documentary played on above him on the 
large screen, 

‘We’ll have to do it again. I’m afraid, 
Aubrey. What the hell’s an ex-graduate?’ 

The director made a motion to a tech- 
nician and the film began to play again, 
repeating itself until the narration was 
perfected.) 

Result: Toynbeean cyclic history. 

****** 



‘Well this is it,’ said Walter P. Hirambacker, 
pointing down the corridor into pitch 
black. ‘This is as far as we’ve got. It’s up 
to you now whether we ever finish it or 
not.’ 

‘What appalling responsibility,’ Emma 
said sarcastically out of the corner of her 
painted mouth. She hitched the trans- 
mitter on her back into a more comfort- 
able position with a twitch of her elbows. 

‘Keep your trap shut for once, woman,’ 
GiU said. 

‘I’ll not be spoken to-’ 

‘Vou’li be spoken to how 1 see fit. Now 
just wrap up and make sure you do your 
job properly. If Mr. Tyce wants your 
opinion, he’ll ask for it.’ 

Will I? Tyce thought. 

‘I would appreciate a modicum of de- 
corum,’ Dobson said, slightly pained. 
‘Let’s not allow the overweening ego to 
subvert the rational id.’ 

Wilkins said, ‘Try and use words of less 
than ten syllables, for my sake, Dobson. 
This dictionary I have to carry around 
with me is beginning to feel heavy.’ 

Hirambacker looked from one to the 
other with amazement on his face. It was 
the first time he had seen them squabbling, 
and it was somehow strangely frightening. 

‘I’ll be on my way, then, Mr. Tyce,’ he 
said. He nodded in the leader’s direction. 
Glancing around nervously at the group, 
he walked away, back to the lift and the 
upper levels of the Access point. 

‘You’ve gone and scared him away 
now,’ Sarah said. ‘Poor boy, he probably 
wondered what to make of us all.’ 

‘Attractive, wasn’t he?’ mumured 
Emma, speculatively. 

Sarah said, ‘I thought he was lovely. 
Sort of man you dream about.’ 

Tyce felt a knot of writhing, squirming 
worms in his stomach. That she should 
talk of him, a complete stranger, like that! 
It was unbearable. 

He said coldly, not looking at Sarah, 
‘He’s married.’ 

‘So?’ she replied, daring him to argue 
further. He looked at her. ‘Switch your 
lamps on,’ he ordered. ‘There are none of 
these overhead strip-lights in that tunnel, 
and I don’t want any of you falling 
into pot-holes and then suing me for neg- 
ligence.’ 

He led the way down the corridor to- 
wards the point where the lights fell away 
and the surfaced wall became once more 
the rough-cut soil of the bare Burrow. 
Around them the tunnel curved upwards 
to a point fifty feet above their heads, 
and stretched away for a hundred yards 
into the distance. Then the lights gave out 
and there was a section of about a quarter 
of a mile of total darkness, finally ended 
by the earthen wall which was the object 
of their survey. A half a mile through 
there and the other side of the Burrow 
would be reached, tunnelling northwards 
from the coast. 



Tyce sniffed. Everywhere was the 
odour of the sealing gel, sprayed onto the 
walls as soon as possible after they had 
been cut to ensure that they stayed secure 
and did not crack. 

The group struggled down the gloomy 
tunnel, Tyce leading. Dobson was slightly 
behind him and to his right. 

‘If anyone mentions womb symbology,’ 
he said, ‘I’ll scream.’ 

‘Womb symbology,’ said Emma experi- 
mentally. 

After ten minutes it began to grow darker 
as they out-stripped the strip-lighting. 
Then: 

Darkness. 

Around andthroughandunder the skin. 

Permanent black of the never-seen, the 
mind-wrenching void of nothing, and it 
smothered them. 

It crept in through their pores, sealed 
off their eyes, deadened their senses to 
the touch and the smell of other life, made 
false theirsteps and corrupted their know- 
ledge of what they were. 

For an instant, each was a mindless 
sack of stale air. 

Then: 

Torchlight flickered on. 

Stabs of Being that indicated ‘It’s me!’ 
to the retreating night. 

The group closed up, advanced once 
more. 

Result: Womb symbology. 



They came to a halt thirty yards from the 
end of the tunnel. Tyce ordered the mem- 
bers of his team to deploy themselves in 
practical locations, and the men and 
women scattered, their positions indicated 
by the yellow beams which wavered on 
the curved walls and cast odd shadows of 
equipment or other people in haphazard 
fashion. All else was dark. 

Ten yards away GiU and Dobson set 
up the seismograph receiver, and Gill 
moved away to place the pencil-trans- 
mitters in the Burrow wall. The gel flowed 
back around them and held them secure. 
WUkins began to scrutinise a chart with a 
hand - held torch and at odd intervals 
would advise GUI to try elsewhere with 
the transmitters. 

Sarah unstrapped the transmitter for her 
sound camera and let it slip to the floor 
gently. She switched it on and turned the 
speaker to face directly into the side of 
the tunnel. She held the box-like receiver 
at waist level and Tyce heard the sharp 
‘click’ as she operated the shutter. The 
transmitter emitted a barely audible hum 
at very high frequency which was reflected 
from any rock formations or foreign ob- 
jects in the surrounding strata, and showed 
up on the resultant plate in the camera, a 
plate which she now replaced. 
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‘I suppose if we have any doubts to air 
Dobson said, ‘this is the time to air them.’ 
‘Concerning what?’ asked Tyce. He 
took up a position with his back to the 
curved wall and his lamp bathed the others 
as they moved in and out of the beam. 

‘Concerning the validity of this enter- 
prise. It occurs to me that if the Burrow 
should fail in its task, it is on us that the 
blame will fall. We are, after all, the ones 
in the best position to judge its worth. We 
have spent more time in its confines than 
any one 'else , Even the Burrowers work in 
shifts.’ 

‘Got a guilt complex, Dobson?’ said 
Wilkins. ‘I think you’re over-reacting to 
the whole thing. People will learn to live 
in this place just the same as they learnt 
to live in houses instead of caves.’ 

‘Only this time they’re living in both 
at the same time,’ Emma pointed out, her 
voice cutting through the darkness from 
the wall, twenty yards away. The lights in 
the tunnel swivelled and she was caught 
by them as by spotlights in a theatre. 

Gill came away from his section of the 
wall and walked back to Dobson’s side. 
He operated a switch and the oscilloscope 
came to life, showing a steady green line. 
‘The trouble with you, woman,’ he said, 
‘is that you never agree with anyone, do 
you?’ 

‘WeU I-’ 

‘And do you know why that is?’ Gill 
continued remorselessly, preoccupied with 
a read-out on the machine. 

‘Pray tell.’ 



‘Because you haven’t got any opinions 
of your own. You think that if you dis- 
agree with everyone that your superior in- 
telligence will show itself. You’re up the 
creek, lass, in a leaking boat.’ 

There was complete silence from the 
far side, except for the ‘click’ and ‘click’ 
of a furiously working shutter. 

Wilkins said, tongue-in-cheek, ‘You’re 
a hard man. Will Gill.’ 

‘Don’t call me that!’ Gill’s voice lost 
its even, explanatory tone. 

‘Okay, Bill GiU.’ 

Result: Assonance. 



Sarah was now at Tyce’s side. 

‘Do you want me to wipe all that from 
the record?’ she asked evenly. Tyce 
thought for a moment, turned his head 
towards the woman. 

She blinked and glanced away. ‘Get 
that light out of my eyes!’ she said. Tyce 
moved his head and she fell into darkness 
once more. ‘No honey-pie,’ he said. ‘Leave 
it in. I’ve got an idea it might come in use- 
ful to somebody. Don’t ask me who.’ 

‘All right.’ She turned to walk away. 
‘Don’t go, Sarah. I want to talk to you.’ 
She stopped. Tyce could detect the 
smell of roses emanating from her body. 
To have his arras encircle her waist . . . 

‘Is this for the record?’ she asked. Her 
voice was dull. She had a fair idea what 
was coming up, and did. not relish it. 

Tyce sighed. ‘It’ll all be written down 
in the Great Ledger in the sky, I expect.’ 
‘I didn’t realise you wanted to discuss 
Religion,’ she said. 

Tyce laughed good-humouredly, as he 
always did at her jokes. It was one way to 
ingratiation. He clasped his hands behind 
his head, stared in front of him. 

‘This is going to be my last effort,’ he 
said. ‘I’m going to be quite blunt and open 
and frank about the whole thing. No beat- 
ing about the bush, no hesitation, no de- 
laying tactics. I’m not one of those people 
who start to say something and never get 
round to what they were going to say be- 
cause their mind wanders— I believe in 
coming straight to the point right at the 



very beginning and looking the problem 
square in the face; yes, sir, believe me. 
I’m going to plunge right in and not give 
a damn for anyone or anything I hurt, 
just going to nose-dive into the wild blue 
yonder, and—’ 

‘Tyce!’ said Dobson. ‘I think you’d 
better have a look at this.’ 

Result: If all the world's a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players, who 
writes the script'! 



Tyce looked at the diagram drawn by 
Dobson and frowned. The circle of light 
formed by their helmet-lamps wavered 



slightly as they shifted position. Tyce felt 
a draught, and shivered. ‘What does that 
mean?’ he inquired. 

Dobson sighed. ‘It means that we’re 
wasting our time. The seismograph shows 
that due to some fault in the rock strata, 
the space between the end of this Burrow 
and th' beginning of the one half a mile 
away is hollow; nothing there. This wall 
of earth is no more than eighteen inches 
thick, I should say, and on the other side 
there is void. God knows why it hasn’t 
collapsed. Some sort of natural buttressing 
effect, I expect.’ 

‘So the Burrowers can come down 
here right away?’ said Sarah. ‘We don’t 
have to mess about looking for anything, 
for a change.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ Tyce said bitterly. ‘You’ll 
see your beloved Jack soon enough.’ 

‘It can’t be soon enough for me,' re- 
plied Sarah coldly. 

Rossetti said, his voice rising gradually, 
‘Stop this bloody bickering]' He walked 
from the circle of light and his voice came 
from darkness. ‘All you ever do is bitch 
bitch bitch. I get enough of that at home, 
I can tell you . When I come to work I ex- 
pect a little co-operation from my work- 
mates, but you’re like a bunch of kids. 
Grow upV 

‘Emma said, ‘I’ll just get a properrecord 
of this; we’ll need it to back us up.’ She 
turned and faced the Burrow wall, inserted 
a plate. 

Tyce saw her raise the camera to her 
waist, and something snagged at the back 
of his brain. Something he should guess 
at . . . 

Result: Panic. 

Result: Panic. 

Result: Panic 

‘Don’t do it!’ he yelled, and lunged for 
the camera. Emma looked up at him, 
startled. The camera fell to the floor, but 
the transmitter had already been operated. 
The signal sped outwards, 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

and echoed 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

AND ECHOED 

Result: NNNOOOOIIISSEEE!!!! 
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SCENE: 3,000,000. 

INTERIOR. NOWHERE. NIGHT. 

(TYCE stares ahead into the nothingness 
of nowhere. His ears hear silence, his lips 
are unmoved. A spot picks up a face in 
the background, and it draws close, a 
disembodied face lit from the side. It is 
SARAH. She smiles at him, licks her lips. 
Her mouth opens and she talks. Her voice 
is the voice of JACK.) 

SARAH: {in a deep, husky, tone) So 
glad you could come. Thank you for 
having me. 

TYCE; ril try and come quicker next 
time . . . {His voice fades into a scream.) 

DISSOLVE TO: 

SCENE; 3,000,001. 

EXTERIOR. MOTORWAY. DAY. 

(TYCE is standing on the central 
reservation of a busy motorway. The 
traffic flows back and forth endlessly; 
each car is emerald green. At the far side, 
SARAH and JACK are walking hand in 
hand. They are unaware of TYCE. He 
screams at them, but they ignore him; he 
starts to cross the dangerous road 
recklessly, looking neither left nor right. 
At last SARAH and JACK stop, and look 
towards him. He stops also. 

Hearing a noise to his left, he whirls, 
and finds a double-decker bus bearing 
down on him. It occurs to him that he 
has plenty of time to move out of the 
way, if he so wishes. 

He glances at the loving couple, then 
back at the bus. He plants his feet firmly 
on the ground, grits his teeth, and closes 
his eyes tightly shut. 

The bus passes in front of him, spray- 
ing him with water.) 

FADE OUT 

Coming from deeply somewhere, there 
is a thud . . . thud . . . thud . . . 

SCENE: 3,000,002. 

INTERIOR. PUBLIC BAR. NIGHT. 

(A Long FADE IN to a wild party at a 
table in the corner of a public house ‘THE 
FLYING FROG’. SARAH, wrapped in a 
slinky fox-fur. is sipping a monstrous gin 
and tonic with a wry smile on her lips 
between mouthfuls. All around her are 
animated voices and red, beery, faces, all 
male. She laughs and jokes with them, 
seemingly having a good time. She catches 
sight of TYCE, standing in a wet coat in 
the doorway. Her eyes twinkle.) 

SARAH; Come in and join us, Robert. 
You’re quite welcome. 

(TYCE stares at her for a long time.) 

TYCE: No thank you. 

SARAH: Why not? 

TYCE: {Indicates the sycophants 
thronging around her) Because I’d have to 



come down to their size. 

(The men hear this, and rise from the 
corner en masse. Not one of them is over 
four feet tall. They surround TYCE and 
engulf him. The sound of SARAH laughing 
echoes long on the sound-track, even as we 

DISSOLVE TO: 

SCENE: 3,000,003. 

INTERIOR. UNSPECIFIED. NIGHT. 

(SARAH reclines on a couch in a provoca- 
tive pose, inching up her skirt slowly. She 
is dressed as a school-girl, in an all-blue 
uniform. Her hair is done in pony-tails 
which protrude from her school-cap.) 

SARAH: Don’t you find me attractive, 
Robert? 

TYCE; {Disconcerted) You know I do, 
Sarah. Goddammit, you’re so child-like 
and sweet and innocent, nobody could 
resist you. 

SARAH: Wouldn’tyoujustliketotake 
me in hand, sometimes, and teach me 
what it’s all about? 

TYCE: Stop preying on my fantasies! 
That’s all you are! A fantasy, a projection 
of my mind. Something to do with the 
Burrow, and the noise— 

SARAH: But I can be so sweet! You 
said it yourself. I can be good for you, 
Robert, if you only let me. 

TYCE: {In anguish) Stop tormenting 
me! I’m finally reconciled to the fact that 
I can’t have you, so let’s leave it at that. 

SLOW FADE OUT 

Still the thud . . . thud . . . thud . . . 

And a voice: ‘Unbelievable! Total in- 
ternal refraction of sound, building up 
inside the Burrow. It’s like a laser, only 
using sound waves instead of light, and 
the whole of the core of England instead 
of a ruby crystal. Phenomenal! Can you 
hear me? Is there anyone listening? 
Emma? Wilkins? Tyce?’ 

The voice sighs. ‘The thing is: How do 
we stop the damn thing?’ 

Around him, within him, the country 
draws its rattling breaths, a huge, wheezing, 
inner scream of torment and frustration, 
the silent land at last laying claim to its 
identity. The voice, if you will, of the 
silent majority. 

SCENE: 3,000,004. 

EXTERIOR. DESERT. DAY. 

(All around is heat and light, burning sand 
and shimmering air. TYCE struggles 
through the arid waste with parched 
throat and dry eyes. He rubs his gristly 
chin experimentally. Ahead of him, a 
vision begins to solidify and come closer. 
It is SARAH, wrapped in seven veils, sing- 
ing a moaning lament, the words of which 
are incomprehensible. She shimmers near, 
and TYCE staggers away. She continues 
to sing. All that TYCE can discern are the 



words Jack . . . Jack . . . Jack . . . 

All else is meaningless. The words 
pierce him like sword thrusts, each one a 
challenge, a threat, a promise, a taunt. 

But TYCE begins to think. 

The Burrow? 

Long, winding, tight and airless, close 
and close? 

But then- 

His arms flail out, grasping, snatching, 
fingers searching for contact in the barren 
desert, the empty air. 

Then: 

Surface . . . smooth, curving surface— 
the wall of the Burrow. 

His fingemahs dig in, pierce the sealing 
gel, rip it away in great chunks. 

The sound-proofing is broken, and the 
reverberating echo of Emma’s sound 
camera dies away.) 

Result: The Silence which lies beyond 
silence. 



. . . thud . . . thud . . . thud . . . 

Tyce’s heartbeat grew calm once more. 
He peered around at the other members 
of the team, stretched out on the floor, 
their helmet-lamps gazing aimlessly into 
the air above them. 

‘I was wondering, ’came Dobson’s voice, 
‘When somebody was going to realise what 
was going on.’ 

Emma stirred in the far corner. Her 
light wavered. ‘Did you know what was 
happening?’ she asked. She coughed twice, 
began to stand up. 

‘I had a rough idea, yes. Trouble was, 
this damn oscilloscope fell on my leg. It 
hurts like hell.’ 

Wilkins said, ‘Bet that’s the noisiest 
photo you’ve ever taken, Em. It’ll be a 
wow at parties.’ 

The group rose to their collective feet. 
Dobson’s leg appeared to be fractured just 
below the knee, and he limped down the 
tunnel resting on Gill’s shoulder. The 
others left the equipment to be picked up 
by the Burrowers and walked after him 
slowly, heading towards the beckoning 
strip-lighting in the distance. They were 
all very quiet. 

‘One final fling,’ said Dobson, mysteri- 
ously. The others looked at each other. 

‘Explain yourself, Dobson,’ Rossetti 
said, speaking for the group. 

‘I simply meant,’ Dobson explained, 
‘that it is doubtful whether the conditions 
which appertained at that period in time 
will ever repeat themselves. We can take 
it that the Access points up and down the 
country were sealed off to prevent flood- 
ing under the heavy rain, and that was an 
important factor in producing the echoes 
which were engendered. I doubt that it 
win ever occur again, more’s the pity.’ 

‘What do you mean, “More’s the pity”?’ 
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. Dobson shrugged. His silhouette was 
beginning to define itself against the light 
ahead, ‘Didn’t the mental trauma produced 
by all that noise put you through an 
:emotional state? Wasn’t your conscious- 
ness heightened? Didn’t you learn some- 
'thing about yourself?’ 

‘Well, yes—’ 

‘That’s my point. We could do with 
more of that more often, I would submit. 
Otherwise we are in danger of becoming 
concrete and steel ourselves.’ 

‘Stand down, that witness,’ Wilkins 
quipped. ‘Case proved,’ 

The floor beneath them was now con- 
creted, and their steps began to ring out 
in the tunnel. The smell of the gel fell 
behind them, was replaced by that of anti- 
septics. 

Tyce looked around him. Sarah was 
stumbling along a few yards to his rear. 
He halted until she caught up with him. 
‘You all right?’ he asked solicitously. 
‘1 will be as soon as I see Jack,’ the 
woman said. 

Tyce smiled weakly. ‘Oh, yes . . . him. 
Lover boy. Demon motorist.’ 

‘Jealousy will get you nowhere.’ 

‘It never does, does it? Well you needn’t 
worry on that score; I’m cured now. 
You’ll have no more trouble from me.’ 
Sarah glanced at him quickly with 
puzzled eyes, eyes as green as avocet’s 
‘Gone off me at last,haveyou? Doesn’t 
take much, does it?’ 

‘I finally cottoned on to what you were, 
in your subtle way, trying to drill into my 
thick skull. One man plus one woman is 
the natural accepted order. Who am I to 
challenge Nature?’ 

The woman snorted and walked away. 
Tyce watched her go, watched her fine 
legs and narrow waist, watched her brown 
hair bobbing on the nape of her neck. 

Was he completely dead to her? he 
wondered. 

If so, what was this screaming, frantic, 
urgent cry which strained at his every 
nerve? 

Result: Doubt. 



END 




‘I was so full of my resolve. I loved 
you so much. I fought so hard against my 
impulse to stay with you.’ 

‘You would martyr yourself in response 
to the voice of Bromley? To a cause you 
know to be at best foolish?’ He was sur- 
prised by his words and- it was plain that 
he suprised her also. 

‘This world has no cause at all,’ she told 
him, as he held ^er against him. ‘It has no 
use for one such as I.’ 

‘Yet you love me. You trust me?’ 

‘I trust you, Jherek. But I do not trust 
your background, your society— all this 
. . .’ She stared bleakly at the city. ‘It 
prizes individuality and yet it is impossible 
to feel oneself an individual in it. Do you 
understand?’ 

He did not, but he continued to com- 
fort her. 

He helped her to her feet. 

‘I can see no future,’ he agreed, ‘only 
the present. Surely it is what lovers have 
always wished for.’ 

‘If they are nothing but lovers, Jherek, 
my dear.’ She sighed deeply. ‘Well, there 
is scarcely any point to my complaints.’ 
Her smile was brave. ‘This is my world 
and I must make the best of it.’ 

‘You shall, Amelia.’ 

The locomotive appeared, puffing be- 
tween high, ragged towers. 

‘My sense of duty—’ she began. 

‘To yourself, as I said. My world es- 
teems you as Bromley never could. Accept 
that esteem without reserve; it is given 
without reserve.’ 

‘Blindly, however, as children give. One 
would wish to be respected for— for noble 
deeds.’ 

He saw clarity, at last. ‘Your going to 
Harold— that was “noble”?’ 

‘I suppose so. The self-sacrifice . . .’ 

‘ “Self-sacrifice”- another. And is that 
“virtuous”?’ 

‘It is thought -so, yes.’ 

‘And “modest”?’ 

‘Modesty is often involved.’ 

‘Your opinion of your own actions is 
“modest”?’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘And if you do nothing save what your 
own spirit tells you to do —that is “lazy” 
eh? Even “evil”?’ 

‘Scarcely evU, really, but certainly un- 
worthy . . .’ 

The locomotive came to rest beside 
them, where the Chronoranibus hadlately 
been. 

‘I am enlightened at last!’ he said. ‘And 
to be “poor”, is that frowned upon by 
Bromley?’ 



She began to smile, ‘Indeed it is. But I 
do not approve of such notions. In my 
charity work, I tried to help the poor as 
much as I could. We had a missionary so- 
ciety, and we collected money so that we 
could purchase certain basic comforts . . 

‘And these “poor” ones, they exist so 
that you might exercise your own im- 
pulses towards “nobility” and “self- 
sacrifice”. I understand!’ 

‘Not so, Jherek. The poor— well, they 
just exist. I, and others like me, tried to 
ease their conditions, tried to find work 
for the unemployed,, medicine for their 
sick.’ 

‘And if they did not exist? How then 
would you express yourself?’ 

‘Oh. there are manyother causes, all 
over the world. Heathen to be converted, 
tyrants to be taught justice, and so on. Of 
course, poverty is the chief source of all 
the other problems . . .’ 

‘I could perhaps create some “poor” 
for you.’ 

‘That would be terrible. No, no! I dis- 
approve-it would be irrational of me. I 
would not change it. It is I who must 
change.’ She began to weep again. ‘I who 
must try to understand that things will re- 
main as they are throughout eternity, that 
the same dance will be. danced over and 
over again and that only the partners will 
differ . . .’ 

‘We have our love, Amelia.’ 

Her expression was anguished. ‘But 
can’t you see, Jherek, that.it is what I fear 
most! What is love without time, without 
death?’ 

‘It is love without sadness, surely.’ 
‘Could it be love without purpose?’ 
‘Love is love.’ 

‘Then you must teach me to believe 
that, my dear.’ 
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Wedding Bells at the End of Time 

She was to be Amelia Carnelian; she in- 
sisted upon it. They found seeds and bulbs, 
preserved by the cities, and they planted 
them in her gardens. They began a new 
life, as man and wife. She was teaching 
him to read again, and to write, and if 
Jherek felt contentment she, at least, felt 
a degree more secure; his assurances of 
fidelity became credible to her. But though 
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the sun shone and the days and nights 
came and went with a regularity unusual 
at the End of Time, they were without 
seasons. She feared for her crops. Though 
she watered them carefully, no shoots ap- 
peared, and one day she decided to turn a 
piece of ground to see how her potatoes 
fared. She found that they had gone rotten. 
Elsewhere not a single seed had put out 
even the feeblest root. He came upon her 
as she dug frantically through her veg- 
etable garden, searching for one sign of 
life. She pointed to the ruined tubers. 

‘Imperfectly preserved, I suppose,’ he 
suggested. 

‘No. We tasted them. These are the 
same. It is the earth that ruins them. It is 
not true soil at all. It is without goodness. 
It is barren, Jherek, as everything is fun- 
damentally barren in this world.’ She 
threw down the spade; she entered the 
house. With Jherek at her heels, she went 
to sit at a window looking out towards 
her rose-garden. 

He joined her, feeling her pain but un- 
able to find any means of banishing it. 
‘Illusion,’ she said. 

‘We can experiment, Amelia, to make 
earth which will allow your crops to grow.’ 
‘Oh, perhaps . . .’ She made an effort 
to free herself from her mood, then her 
brow clouded again. ‘Here is your father, 
like an Angel of Death come to preside at 
the funeral of my hopes.' 

It was Lord Jagged, stepping with 
jaunty tread along the crazy paving to her. 

Jherek admitted him. He was all bustle 
and high humour. ‘The time comes. The 
circuit is complete. I let the world run 
through one more week, to establish the 
period of the loop, then we’re saved for- 
ever! My news displeases you?’ 

Jherek spoke for Amelia. ‘We do not 
care to be reminded of the manner in 
which the world is maintained,, father.’ 
‘You will notice no outward effects.’ 
‘We shall have the knowledge of what 
has happened,’ she murmured. ‘Illusions 
cease to satisfy, Lord Jagged.’ 

‘Call me father, too! ’ He seated himself 
upon a chaise-longue, spreading his limbs. 
‘I should have guessed you very happy by 
now. A shame.’ 

‘If one’s only fxmction is to perpetuate 
illusion, and one has known real life, one 
is inclined to fret a little,’ said she with 
ungainly irony. ‘My crops have perished.’ 
‘I follow you, Amelia. What do you 
feel, Jherek?’ 

“I feel for Amelia.' he answered. ‘If she 
were happy, then I would be happy.’ He 
smiled. ‘I am a simple creature, father, as 
I have often been told.’ 

‘Hm,’ said Lord Jagged. He eased him- 
self upward and was about to say more 
when, in the distance, through the open 
windows, they heard a sound. 

They listened. 

‘Why,’ said Amelia, ‘it is a band.’ 

‘Of what?’ asked Jherek. 



‘A musical band,’ his father told him. 
He swept from the house. ‘Come, let’s see!’ 
They all ran through the walks and 
avenues until they reached the white gate 
in the fence Amelia had erected around 
the trees. The lake of blood had long since 
vanished and gentle green hills replaced it. 
They could see a column of people, far 
away, marching towards them. Even from 
here, the music was distinct. 

‘A brass band!’ declared Lord Jagged, 
with unfeigned enthusiasm. ‘Clarinets, 
flutes, saxophones!' 

‘Bass drums-hear!’ For the moment 
her miseries were gone. ‘Snare drums, 
kettle drums, timpany . , .’ 

‘A positive profusion of percussion!’ 
added Jherek, wishing to include himself 
in the excitement. ‘Ta-ta-ta-fa! Hooray!’ 
He made a cap for himself, so that he 
might fling it into the air. ‘Hooray!’ 

‘Oh, look!’ Amelia had forgotten her 
distress entirely, for the moment at least. 
‘So many! And is that the Duke of Queens?’ 
‘It is!’ 

The band— or rather the massed bands, 
for there must have been at least a thou- 
sand mechanical musicians - came march- 
ing up the hill towards them, with flags 
flying, plumes nodding, boots and straps 
shining, scarlet and blue, silver and black, 
gold and crimson, green and yellow. 

Father, and son and wife hung over 
the white gate like so many children, 
waving to the Duke of Queens, who 
marched at the front, a long pole whirling 
in the air above him, two others whirling 
on either side, a baton in one hand, a 
swagger-cane in the other, a huge handle- 
bar moustache upon his face, and a mon- 
strous bearskin tottering on his head, 
goose-stepping so high that he almost fell 
backward with every movement of his legs. 
And the band had grown so loud, though 
it remained in perfect time, that it was ut- 
terly impracticable to try to speak, either 
to the Duke of Queens or to one another. 

On and on it marched, with its sousa- 
phones, its kolaphones, its brownophones, 
its telophones and its gramophones, per- 
forming intricate patterns, weaving in and 
out of itself, making outrageously diff- 
icult steps coupled with peculiar time- 
signatures; with its euphoniums and har- 
moniums, pianos and piccolos, its banjos, 
its bonogos and its bassoons, saluting, 
marking time, forming fours; bagpipes 
skirling, buUroarers whirling, ondes marti- 
net keening, cellos groaning, violins wail- 
ing. jew’s harps boinging, swanee whistles 
wailing, tubidar bells tolling, calliopes 
wheezing, guitars shrieking, synthesisers 
sighing, ophicleides panting,. gongs boom- 
ing, organs grinding, sweet potatoes warb- 
ling, xylophones clattering, serpents blar- 
ing, bones rattling, glockenspiels tinkling, 
virginals whispering, bombardons moaning, 
until it had marshalled itself before the 
gate. And then it stopped. 

‘Haydn, eh?’ said Lord Jagged knowl- 



edgeably as the proud Duke approached. 

‘Yellow Dog Charlie, according to the 
tape reference .’ The Duke of Queens was 
beaming from beneath his bearskin. ‘But 
you know how mixed up the cities are. 
Something from your period again, Mrs 
Un-’ 

‘Camelian,’ she murmered. 

■— derwood. We simply can’t leave it 
alone . can we? I’ve seen a craze last a thou- 
sand years, unabated.’ 

‘Your enthusiasms always tend to pro- 
long themselves beyond the capacities of 
your contemporaries, ebullient bandsman, 
most care-free of kapellmeisters, most 
glorious of gleemen!' congratulated Lord 
Jagged. ‘Have you marched far?’ 

‘The parade is to celebrate my first ven- 
ture into connubial harmony!’ 

‘Music?’ enquired Jherek. 

‘Marriage.’ A wink at Jherek’s father. 
‘Lord Jagged will know what I mean.’ 
‘A wedding?’ laconically supplied 
Jagged. 

‘A wedding, yes! It is all the rage. 
Today— I think it’s today— I am joined in 
holy matrimony (admit my grasp of the 
vocabulary!) to the loveliest of ladies, the 
beautiful Sweet Orb Mace.’ 

‘And who conducts the rites?’ asked 
Amelia. 

‘Bishop Castle. Who else? Will you 
come, and be my best men and women?’ 
‘WeU . . .’ 

‘Of course we’ll come, gorgeous groom 
and blue for a bride!’ 

‘Another custom?’ The Duke signalled 
to his band and was on the march again. 

‘Oh, indeed.’ Lord Jagged shouted 
above the blare. 

When the music had faded Amelia 
pursed her lips and frowned at Lord Jagged 
of Canaria. ‘It is astonishing that so many 
of our old customs are remembered, sir.’ 
His patrician head moved to meet her 
eyes; he wore the faintest of smiles. ‘Oh, 
didn’t you know? In the general confusion, 
with the translation pills and so forth, it 
seems that we are all talking 1 9th century 
English. It serves. It serves.’ 

‘You arranged this?’ 

Blandly, he replied. ‘I am constantly 
flattered by your suggestions, Amelia. I 
admire your perceptions, though it would 
seem to me that you are inclined to over- 
interpret, on occasion.’ 

‘If you would have it so, sir.’ She curt- 
sied, but her expression was hardly demure. 

Fearful of further tension between the 
two, Jherek said: ‘So we are again to be 
guests at the Duke of Queens’. You are 
not disturbed by the prospect, Amelia?’ 
We have been invited. We shall attend. 
If it be a mock marriage, it wUl certainly 
be an extravagant one.’ 

Lord Jagged of Canaria was looking at 
her through perceptive eyes and it was as 
if his mask had fallen for a moment. 

She was baffled by this sudden sin- 
cerity; she avoided that eye. 



‘Very well, then,’ said Jherek’s father 
briskly, ‘we shall meet again soon, then?’ 
‘Soon,’ she said. 

‘Farewell,’ he said, ‘to you both.’ He 
strode for his swan, which swam on a tiny 
pond he had manufactured for parking 
purposes. He was soon aloft. A wave of 
yellow froth and he was gone. 

‘So marriage is the fashion now.’ she 
said as they walked back to the house. 

He took her hand. ‘We are already 
married,’ he said. 

‘In God’s eyes, as we used to say. But 
God looks down on this world no longer. 
We.have only a poor substitute..A poseur.’ 
They entered the house. ‘You speak of 
Jagged again, Amelia?’ 

‘He continues to disturb me. It would 
seem he has satisfied himself, seen all his 
schemes completed. Yet still I am wary of 
him. I suppose I shall always be wary, 
through eternity. I fear his boredom.’ 

‘Not your own?’ 

‘I have not his power.’ 

He let the matter rest. 

That afternoon, with Jherek in morning 
dress and Amelia in grey and blue stripes, 
they set off for the wedding of the Duke 
of Queens. 

Bishop Castle (it was evidently his 
workmanship) had built a cathedral 
specially for the ceremony, in classical 
subtlety, with great stained-glass windows, 
Gothic spires and masonry, massive and 
yet giving the impression of lightness, and 
decorated on the outside primarily in 
orange, purple and yellow. Surrounding 
the area was the band of the Duke of 
Queens, its automata at rest for the mo- 
ment. There were taU flag-masts, flying 
every conceivable standard still existing in 
the archives; there are tents and booths 
dispensing drinks and sweetmeats, games 
of chance and of skill, exhibitions of an- 
tique entertainments, through which 
moved the guests, laughing and talking, 
full of merriment. 

‘It’s a lovely scene,’ said Jherek, as he 
and Amelia descended from their foot- 
plate. ‘A beautiful background for a wed- 
ding.’ 

“Yet still merely a scene,’ she said. ‘I can 
never rid myself of the knowledge that I 
am playing a part in a drama.’ 

‘Were ceremonies different, then, in 
your day?’ 

She was silent for a moment. Then: 
‘You must think me a cheerless creature.’ 
‘I have seenyou happy, Amelia,! think,’ 
‘It is a trick of the mind I was never 
taught. Indeed, I was taught to suspect an 
open smile, to repress my own. I try, 
Jherek, to be carefree,’ 

‘It is your duty,’ he told her as they 
joined the throng and were greeted, at 
once, by their friends. ‘Why, Mistress 
Christia, the last time I saw your com- 
panions they were trapped in a particularly 
unpleasant dOemma, battling with Bran- 
nart.’ 



Mistress Christia, the Everlasting Con- 
cubine, laughed a tinkling laugh, as was 
her wont. She was surrounded by Captain 
Mubbers and his men, all dressed in the 
same brilliant powder blue she wore, save 
for strange balloon-like objects of dull red 
on elbows and knees. ‘Lord Jagged res- 
cued them, I gather, and I insisted that 
they be my special guests. We are to be 
married, too, today!’ 

‘You-to them all!’ said Amelia in as- 
tonishment. She blushed. 

‘They are teaching me their customs.’ 
She displayed the elbow balloons. ‘These 
are .proper to a married Lat female,. The 
reason for their behaviour, where women 
were concerned, was the conviction that 
if we did not wear knee and elbow balloons 
we were— um?’ She looked enquiringly at 
her nearest spouse, who crossed his three 
pupils and stroked his whiskers in embar- 
rassment. Jherek thought it was Rokfrug. 
‘Dear?’ 

‘Joint-sport,’ said Rokfrug almost in- 
audibly. 

‘They are so contrite!’ said Mistress 
Christia. She moved intimately to murmur 
to Amelia. ‘In public, at least, dear.' 

‘Congratulations, Captain Mubbers,’ 
said Jherek, ‘I hope you and your men 
will be very happy with your wife.’ 

‘Fill it, arse-lips,’ Captain Mubbers said, 
sotto voce, even as they shook hands. 
‘Sarcy fartin’ knicker-elastic hole-smeller.’ 
‘I intended no irony.’ 

‘Then wipe it and button it. bum-face. 
Nn?’ 

‘You have given up any intention of 
going into space again?’ Amelia said. 

Captain Mubbers shrugged his sloping 
shoulders, ‘Nothing there for us, is there?’ 
He offered her a knowing look which took 
her aback. 

‘Well-’ she drew a breath— ‘I am sure, 
once you l^e settled down to married 
life . . .’ She was defeated in her efforts. 

Captain Mubbers grunted, eyeing her 
elbow, visible through the silk of her dress. 

‘Flimpoke!’ Mistress Christia had no- 
ticed. ‘Well!’ 

‘Sorry, my bone.’ He stared at the 
ground. 

‘Flimpoke?’ said Jherek, 

‘Flimpoke Mubbers.’ Mistress Christia 
told him. with every evidence of pride. ‘I 
am to be Mrs Mubbers, and Mrs Rokfrug, 
and Mrs Glopgoo , . .’ 

‘And we are to be Mr and Mr Mongrove- 
de Goethe!’ It was Werther, midnight blue 
from head to toe. Midnight-blue eyes 
stared from a midnight-blue face. It was 
rather difficult to recognise him, save for 
his voice. Beside him lounged in an atti- 
tude of dejected satisfaction the great bulk 
of Lord Mongrove, moody monarch of 
the weeping cliffs. 

‘What? You marry? Oh, it is perfect.’ 
‘We think so,’ said Werther. 

‘You considered no-one else?’ 

‘We have so little in common with any- 



one else,’ droned Mongrove. ‘Besides, 
who would have me? Who would spend 
the rest of his life with this shapeless body, 
this colourless personality, this talentless 
brain . . .?’ 

‘It is a good match,’ said Jherek hastily. 
Mongrove was inclined, once started, to 
gather momentum and spend an hour or 
more listing his own drawbacks. 

‘We decided, at Doctor Volospion’s 
fairground, when we fell off the carousel 
together, that we might as well share our 
disasters . . .’ 

‘An excellent scheme.’ A scent of damp- 
ness wafted from Mongrove’s robes as he 
moved ; Jherek found it unpleasant/I trust 
you will discover contentment . . .’ 

‘Reconciliation, at least,’ said Amelia. 
The two moved on. 

‘So,' said Jherek, offering his arm. ‘We 
are to witness three weddings.’ 

‘They are too ludicrous to be taken 
seriously,’ she said, asifshe gave her bless- 
ing to the proceedings. 

‘Yet they offer satisfaction to those 
taking part, I think.’ 

‘It is so hard for me to believe that.’ 
They found Brannart Morphail, at last, 
in unusual finery, a mustard-coloured 
cloak hanging in pleats from his hump, 
tassels swinging from the most unlikely 
places on his person, his medical boot 
glittering with spangles. He seemed in an 
almost jolly mood as he limped beside My 
Lady Charlotina of Above-the-Ground 
(her new domicile). 

‘Aha!’ cried Brannart, sighting the two. 
‘My nemesis, young Jherek Carnelian! ’ The 
jocularity, if forced, was at least well 
meant. ‘And the cause of all our problems, 
the beautiful Amelia Underwood.’ 
‘Carnelian now,’ she said. 
‘Congratulations! You take the same 
step, then?’ 

‘As the Duke of Queens,’ agreed Jherek 
amicably, ‘and Mistress Christia. And 
Werther and Lord Mongrove . . .’ 

‘No, no, no! As My Lady Charlotina 
and myself!’ 

•Ah!’ 

My Lady Charlotina fluttered lashes 
fully two inches long and produced a win- 
some smile. In apple-green tupperware 
crinoline and brown slate bonnet she had 
some difficulty moving even at the rela- 
tively slow pace of her husband-to-be. 

‘You proposed rapidly enough, you 
dog!' said Jherek to the scientist. 

‘She proposed,’ Brannart grunted, mo- 
mentarily returned to his usual mood. ‘I 
owe my rescue to her.’ 

‘Not to Jagged?' 

‘It was she who went to get Jagged’s 
help.’ 

‘You were attempting a jump backward 
through time, eh?’ Jherek said. 

‘I did my best. Given half a chance, I 
might have improved this disastrous situ- 
ation. But I tried to move within too lim- 
ited a period and, as always happens, I got 
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caught in a kind of short-circuit. Proving, 
irrefutably, of course, the truth of 
Morphail’s Law.’ 

‘Of course,’ they both consented. 

‘I suppose the Law still applies, at pres- 
ent,’ Amelia suggested. 

‘At present, and always.’ 

‘Always?’ 

‘Well-’ Brannart rubbed his warted 
nose-‘in essence. If Jagged re-cycles a 
seven-day period, then the Law will prob- 
ably apply to the time contained within 
that span, d’you see.’ 

‘Aha.’ Amelia was disapp©irrted,tiu>ugh. 
Jherek did not know why.'There is no 
other means of leaving this world, once 
the circuit is completed?’ 

‘None at all. Isolated chronologically 
as well as spacially. By rights this planet 
has no business existing at all.’ 

‘So we gather,’ said Jherek. 

‘It defies all logic.’ 

' Y ou have ever made a practice of that, 
have you not?’ said Amelia. 

‘Have we, dear?’ said My Lady Chalo- 
tina of Above-the-Ground. 

‘What 1 was taught to call logic, at any 
rate,’ Amelia swiftly compromised. 

‘This will mean the death of Science,’ 
said Brannart cheerfully. ‘Oh, yes. The 
death of Science,right enough. No more en- 
quiry, no more investigation, no more ana- 
lysis, no more interpretation of phenom- 
ena. Nothing for me to do.’ 

‘There are functions of the cities which 
might be restored,’ said Amelia helpfully. 
‘Functions?’ 

‘Old sciences which could be re- 
discovered. There are all kinds of possi- 
bilities, I should have thought.’ 

‘Hm,’ said Brannart. Gnarled fingers 
crossed a pitted chin. ‘True.’ 

‘Memory banks which need their wits 
sharpening,’ Jherek told him. ‘It would 
take a brilliant scientist to restore them 

‘True,’ repeated Brannart. ‘Well, per- 
haps I can do. something in that direction, 
certainly,’ 

My Lady Charlotina patted his pleated 
hump. ‘1 shall be so proud of you, Brann- 
art. And what a contribution you could 
make to social life, if some of those ma- 
chines could be got to reveal their secrets.’ 
‘Jagged will be so jealous!’ Amelia 
added. 

‘Jealous?’ Brannart brightened stUl 
further. ‘I suppose he will.’ 

‘Hideously,’ said Jerek. 

‘Well, you of all people would know, 
Jherek.’ The scientist seemed to do a little 
jig on his spangled boot. ‘You think so?’ 
‘Without question!’ 

‘Hm.’ 

A small irascible voice said from just 
behind Jherek; ‘Ah! There you are, 
posterior-visage. I’ve been looking for 
you!’ 

It was Rokfrug. He continued heavily: 
‘If the ladies will excuse us, I’d like a 



middle-of-the-leg word with you, sediment- 
nostril.’ 

‘I have already apologised. Lieutenant 
Rockfrug,’ Brannart MorphaU told him. 
‘I see no reason to go on with this—’ 

‘You offered me rapine, loot, arson, 
toe-phlage, and aU I get is to be a member 
of a smelly male harem . . .’ 

• ‘It was not my fault. You did not have 
to agree to the marriage!’ Brannart began 
to back away. 

‘If it’s the only way to get a bit of 
jointing hoo-hoo, what else am I supposed 
to do? Come here!’ 

Brannart broke into a 'hobbling run, 
pursued by Lieutenant Rockfrug who was 
quickly tripped by the passing Lord Jagged, 
who picked him up, dusted him down, 
pointed him in the wrong direction and 
continued towards them. 

Brannart, followed by his bride-to-be, 
disappeared behind a cluster of booths, 
while Rokfrug vanished into a candy- 
striped tent. Lord Jagged seemed content. 

‘So the peace is kept.’ He smiled at 
Jherek and Amelia. ‘And a certain balance 
maintained.’ 

‘Perhaps I should have dubbed you 
“Solomon”,’ said she acidly. 

‘You must call me “father”, my dear.’ 
A bow to a passing O’Kala Incarnadine, 
recognisable only from the face at the top 
of the giraffe neck. For reasons best 
known to himself, Lord Jagged had dis- 
carded his usual robes and collars and 
wore, like Jherek, a simple grey morning 
suit, with a grey silk hat upon his noble 
head, a silver-topped cane in one gloved 
hand. The only touch of yellow was the 
primrose in his buttonhole. ‘And here is 
my own spouse. Iron Orchid, as delicious 
as only you can be!’ 

The Orchid acknowledged the compli- 
ment. She wore her name-flower today 
—orchids of every possible hue and variety 
clustered over her body, hugging them- 
selves close to her as if she were the only 
substantial thing remaining in the universe. 
The scents were so strong, in combination, 
that they threatened to overwhelm every- 
one within a radius of twenty feet. Orchids 
formed a hood around her head, from 
which she peered. ‘Husband mine! And 
dear children! All together, again. And 
for such a beautiful occasion! How many 
weedings take place today?’ Her question 
was for Jherek. 

‘Weddings, mama. Three— no four— to 
ray knowledge.’ 

‘About twenty in all.’ said Jagged.‘You 
know how quickly these things catch on.’ 

‘Who else?’ said Jherek. 

‘Doctor Volospion weds the Platinum 
Poppy.’ 

‘Such a pleasant, empty creature,’ 
sniffed the Iron Orchid, ‘at least, before 
she changed her name.’ 

‘And Captain Marble is to be spliced to 
Soola Sen Sun. And Lady Voiceless, I 
gather, gives herself in marriage to Li Pao.’ 



The Iron Orchid seemed displeased by 
this announcement, but she said nothing. 

‘And how long, I wonder, will these 
“marriages” last?’ said Amelia. 

‘Oh, I should think as long as the vari- 
ous parties wish them to last.’ murmured 
Lord Jagged. ‘The fashion could remain 
with us for a thousand years, or even two. 
One never knows. It all depends upon the 
ingenuity, surely, of the participants. 
Something else might come ilong to fire 
society’s imagination . . .’ 

‘Of course,’ she said. She had become 
subdued. Noticing ^lis, Jherek. pxessed. 
her arm, but she was not comforted. 

‘I should have thought, Amelia, that 
you would have been pleased by this de- 
velopment.’ Lord Jagged’s lips curved a 
fraction. ‘A tendency towards social stab- 
ility, is it not?’ 

‘I cannot rise to your jesting today, 
Lord Jagged.’ 

‘You still grieve for your perished po- 
tatoes, then?’ 

‘For what is signified by their destruc- 
tion.’ 

‘Later, we must put our heads together. 
There could be a solution to the problem 

‘There can be no solution, sir, to the 
abiding dilemma of one who would not 
be a drone in a world of drones.’ 

‘You are too hard on yourself, and on 
us. See it, instead, as a reward to the hu- 
man race for all its millions of years of 
struggle.’ 

‘I have not been part of that struggle.’ 
‘Surely, in one sense . . .’ 

‘In one sense, sir, we have all been in- 
volved. In another, we have not. It is, as 
you would agree, I know, not what is, but 
how one looks at what is.’ 

‘You will change.’ 

‘I fear that I shall.’ 

‘You fear cynicism in yourself?’ 
‘Perhaps it is that.’ 

‘Some would consider your attitude 
cowardly.’ 

consider it cowardly, Lord Jagged, 
you may be sure. Let us terminate this 
conversation. It excludes too many, it dis- 
comforts all. My problems are my own 
responsibility.’ 

‘You claim more than you should, 
Amelia. Have I had no part in creating 
those problems?’ 

‘I suppose that you would be offended 
if I disagreed with you on that point.’ 

His voice was very quiet and only for 
her ears. ‘I have a conscience, too, Amelia. 
All that I have done might be seen as the 
result of possessing an exaggerated sense 
of duty.’ 

Her lips parted; her chin lifted a frac- 
tion. ‘If I could believe that, I think I 
should be more reconciled to my situation.’ 
‘Then you must believe it.’ 

‘Oh, Jagged! Amelia is right. We be- 
come bored vrith aU this listless talk. It 
lacks colour, my dears.’ The Iron Orchid 
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drew close to her husband. 

‘Lord Jagged of Canaria raised his hat 
to Amelia. ‘Perhaps we can continue with 
this later. I have a proposal of my own 
which you might find satisfactory.’ 

‘You must not concern yourself.’ she 
said, ‘with our affairs.’ 

Jherek made to speak, but an ear- 
splitting fanfare came suddenly from all 
directions and an unnaturally loud, some- 
what distorted voice— almost certainly that 
of the Duke of Queens— cried from the air; 
‘The weddings begin!’ 

They joined the crowd moving towards 
the cathedral. 
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Conversations and Conclusions 



Dusty varicoloured light fell from brilliant 
windows through the lofty shadows of 
the cathedral; rainbow patterns littered 
the marble floors, the dark oak stalls, the 
cool vaulted galleries, the golden pulpits, 
the brass and ceramic choirs, they filtered 
through the silver-framed squints, dappling 
the extravagant costumes of brides, 
grooms and celebrants who, together. 



were the whole complement of this world 
at the End of Time and would remain its 
sole denizens for eternity. At the great 
altar, against the radiance from the circu- 
lar stained glass behind him, wearing vest- 
ments of black and red silk trimmed with 
woven ribbons of white and grey, a mag- 
nificent mitre swaying on his head, his 
aluminium crook in one gloved hand, his 
other hand raised to give a blessing, stood 
Bishop Castle, impressive and grave as 
through the high doors, admitting a sweep 
of sunshine into the main aisle, sounded 
the blare of a thousand instruments voic- 
ing a single note. Then there came a silence 
from without while the cathedral echoed, 
transformed the note, seeming to answer. 
Bishop Castle let the echoes fade before 
signalling Sweet Orb Mace, on the arm of 
Lord Jagged himself, to proceed towards 
the altar; then came the Duke of Queens, 
in uniform still, striding untU he stood be- 
side his bride-to-be, who wore white— hair, 
eyebrows, lashes, lips, gown, bobbyTSox 
and boots. The altar itself was already 
piled with blue and green gifts of every 
description. From the chancel Jherek, 
Amelia and the Iron Orchid watched as, 
with due ceremony. Bishop Castle handed 
the Duke of Queens a black curved bow 
and a single arrow, enjoining the groom 
to ‘show yourself worthy of this woman’. 
The Iron Orchid whispered that Amelia 
would be familiar with the ritual and 
would doubtless be a trifle blase, but she, 
the Orchid, was thrilled. Bishop Castle 
motioned and twenty palm trees sprang 
up in the main aisle, standing, one behind 
the other, in a perfectly straight line. The 
Duke of Queens placed the arrow upon 
the string, drew it back, and shot at the 
first palm tree. The arrow pierced the tree 
through, entered the next and pierced 
that, going on to the next and the next 
until all twenty trees were pierced. There 
came a yell from the distance (it seemed 
that Li Pao had been standing behind the 
last palm tree and had received the arrow 
directly in his eye and been killed; with as 
little fuss as possible he was resurrected 
—meanwhile the ceremony continued), 
but the Duke of Queens was already hand- 
ing the bow back to Bishop Castle while 
intoning a reference to Sugriva, Jatayus 
and Disney the Destroyer and calling upon 
the Buddha to strike him bald if his love 
for Sweet Orb Mace ever faltered. This 
ritual progressed for some time, giving 
great satisfaction to the central partici- 
pants, as is the nature of ritual, but tend- 
ing to drag a little so far as the audience 
was concerned, though many admitted 
that the spoken parts were moving. Bishop 
Castle gradually brought the wedding to 
its conclusion. ‘. , . until such time as the 
aforementioned Parties shall deem this 
Agreement void and that any disputes 
arising from this Agreement, or the per- 
formance thereof, shall be determined by 
arbitration in the Heavenly City or its De- 
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pendencies in accordance with the rules 
then obtaining of the High, Middle andLow 
Courts of Chance and Arbitrary Union and 
judgement on the award rendered may be 
entered in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof, in the name of God the Father, 
God the Mother or God the Next of Kin, 
God Bless, Good Luck and Keep Smiling.’ 
The ceremonial chain of iron was locked 
about Sweet Orb Mace’s neck; the huge 
jewelled truss was fitted onto the lower 
part of the Duke of Queens’ torso, thumbs 
were cut and blood mingled, haloes were 
exchanged, two goats were slaughtered, 
and a further fanfare announced that the 
marriage was duly sanctified. Next came 
Wether de Goethe and Lord Mongrove, 
who had chosen a shorter but rather 
gloomier ceremony, followed by Mistress 
Christia, the Everlasting Concubine, and 
her little group of grooms, then Doctor 
Volospion with the Platinum Poppy (a 
clever but obvious copy of the Iron Orchid, 
to the smallest feature). It was at this 
point that Lord Jagged slipped away. Prob- 
ably, Jherek thought, it was because his 
father was quickly bored by such things 
and also because (it was rumoured) he had 
no liking for the envious Volospion. Not 
a few of the others had chosen group mar- 
riages, which, save for the naming of the 
names, took somewhat less time to com- 
plete. Amelia was becoming restless, as 
was the Iron Orchid; the two women 
whispered together and occasionally made 
remarks which caused one or both to re- 
press laughter and, on certain occasions 
-under cover of some loud report, for in- 
stance, from a Wedding Cannon, or Clare 
Cyrato’s perfect rising contralto shriek as 
her labia were pierced, or the Earl of Car- 
bolic’s 900th<entury bull bellow-allowed 
themselves to giggle quite openly. Jherek 
did not feel excluded; he was relieved that 
their friendship flourished, though every 
so often he noticed a look of disapproval 
cross Amelia’s features, as if she found her 
own behaviour reprehensible. Sometimes 
she would join in the applause which began 
to fill the cathedral as more and more 
people, on the spur of the moment, rushed 
towards the tasteful web of neon that was 
the altar and married one another. The 
proceedings were becoming extremely 
chaotic and Bishop Castle had lost his air 
of gravity, was waving his mitre around his 
head, making up more and more extrava- 
gant rituals and, like a ringmaster, putting 
his brides and his grooms through increas- 
ingly ludicrous paces, so that laughter now 
sounded from every comer of the great 
cathedral, bursts of clapping greeted quite 
unremarkable exercises (such as the four 
ladies who insisted on being married whilst 
standing on their hands). As the Iron 
Orchid remarked: ‘The wittiest of us are 
already wedded— these give us only low 
comedy!’ 

They prepared to leave. 

‘Bishop Castle should not lend himself 



to such sport,’ said the Orchid. ‘I note that 
most of these people are largely of immi- 
grant origin who have been returned, just 
recently, by the Morphail Effect. Is that 
not boorish Pereg Tralo— there in the blaz- 
ing crown, with all those little girls? But 
what is Gaf the Horse in Tears doing to 
that other time traveller, the one bending 
down-there? 

Amelia turned away. 

The Iron Orchid patted her padded 
shoulder. ‘I agree, my dear, it is most dis- 
tasteful.’ 

The remaining celebrants were dancing 
now, in a long line which wandered in 
and out of the arches, up and down the 
stairs, along the high galleries, through 
deep shadows and into sudden sunlight, 
while Bishop Castle urged them on, his 
mitre swinging in time to the music of the 
Duke’s band, which came faintly from be- 
yond the doors. ‘Bless you!’ he cried. 
‘Bless You !’ 

Fire bloomed now as brands were 
added, at the insistence, it seemed, of 
Trixitroxi Ro, dethroned queen of a deca- 
dent court who had been exiled, by suc- 
cessful revolutionaries, to the future, and 
who had, for hundreds of years, only one 
idea for a successful party— to set fire to 
everything. 

The Iron Orchid, Jherek and Amelia 
began to make their way towards the 
doors, moving against the crowd. 

‘These are the very worst aspects of the 
world’s infancy,’ protested the Orchid as 
she was jostled by a brand-bearing cat- 
masked spring-footed Holy Electrician 
from a period which had prospered at 
least a million years before. 

‘You become a snob, Iron Orchid!’ 
Amelia’s mockery was good-natured. 

‘You relished such scenes once, mother, 
it is true,’ agreed Jherek. 

‘Oh, perhaps I grow old. Or some 
quality leaves life at the End of Time. I 
find it hard to describe.’ 

The doors were still a good distance 
from them. The dancing crowd had separ- 
ated into several interweaving sections. 
Screams of laughter mingled with snatches 
of song, with shrieks and guffaws and the 
sound of stamping feet; bizarre masks 
grinned through the hagioscopes in walls 
and pillars, bodies, painted and unpainted, 
natural and remodelled, writhed on steps, 
in choirs, pews, pulpits and confessionals; 
feathers waved, spangles glittered, sOks 
scraped on satins, jewelled cloaks and 
boots reflected torchlight and seemed to 
blaze of their own accord; skins, yellow 
and green and brown and red and pink and 
black and blue and orange, glistened; and 
everywhere the eyes they saw were burn- 
ing, the mouths were hot. 

Of the three, only Jherek laughed. 
‘They enjoy themselves, mother! It is a 
festival.’ 

‘Danse macabre,’ murmured Amelia. 
‘The damned, the dead, the doomed— they 



dance to forget their fate . . .’ 

This was a trifle too much even for the 
Orchid in her abnormal despondency. ‘It 
is certainly vulgar,’ she said, ‘if nothing 
else. The Duke of Queens is to blame, of 
course. It is typical of him to allow a per- 
fectly entertaining event to degenerate 
into— ah!’ She fell to the flagging, bowled 
down by a squirming couple over whom 
she had tripped. 

Jherek helped her up. He was smiling. 
‘You used to chide me for my criticisms 
of the Duke’s taste. Well. I am vindicated 
at last.’ 

She sniffed. She noticed the face of one 
of the people on the ground. ‘Gaf! How 
can you lend yourself to this?’ 

‘Eh?’ said Gaf the Horse in Tears. He 
extricated himself from under his partner. 
‘Iron Orchid! Oh, your perfume, your 
petals, your delicate stamen— let them 
consume me!’ 

‘We are leaving,’ she said pointedly, 
casting a hard eye over the black-and-white 
fur which Gaf sported. ‘We find the pro- 
ceedings dull.’ 

‘Dull, dearest Orchid? It is experience. 
Experience of any sort is sufficient to it- 
self!’ Gaf thought she joked. From where 
he lay, he extended a hand. ‘Come. Join 
us. We—’ 

‘Perhaps another time, weeping stal- 
lion.’ She perceived an opening in the 
throng and made towards it, but it had 
closed before any of them could reach it. 

‘They seem drunk with the prospect of 
their own damnation . . .’ began Amelia 
before her voice was lost in the yeU of the 
throng. She held herself as she had when 
Jherek had first seen her, her mouth set, 
her eyes contemptuous, and aU his love 
swept over him so that he was bound to 
kiss her. But her cheek was cold. She 
plunged away, colliding with the crowd, 
which caught her and began to bear her 
from him. She was as one who had fallen 
into a torrent and feared drowning. He ran 
to her rescue, dragging her clear of the 
press; she gasped and sobbed against him. 
They were on the edge of the sunlight from 
the doors; escape was near. They could 
hear the band still playing outside. She 
was shouting to him, but her words were 
indistinct. The Iron Orchid plucked at 
Jherek’s arm to lead them from the ca- 
thedral, and at that moment darkness de- 
cended. 

The sun was gone; no light entered the 
doors or fell through the windows; the 
music died; there was silence outside. It 
was cold. Yet many of the revellers danced 
on, their way illuminated by the gutter- 
ing flames of the flambeauxin their hands; 
many stUl laughed or shouted. But then 
the cathedral itself began to tremble. 
Meta! and glass rattled, stone groaned. 

The doors, now a black gap, could still 
be seen, and towards them the three fled, 
with the Iron Orchid crying in astonish- 
ment: ‘Jagged has failed us. The world 
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ends, after all!’ 

Into the coldness they rushed. Behind 
them firelight flickered from the many 
windows of the building, but it was too 
feeble to brighten the surrounding ground, 
though it was possible to identify the 
whereabouts of the stalls and booths and 
tents from the voices, some familiar, call- 
ing out in bewilderment. Jherek expected 
the air to give way to vacuum at any mo- 
ment. He clutched Amelia and now she 
hugged him willingly. ‘If only there had 
been some way to live,’ she said. ‘And yet 
I think I am glad for this. I could never 
have changed. I would have become a hyp- 
ocrite and you would have ceased to love 
me.’ 

‘Never that,’ he said. He kissed her. 
Perhaps because the surrounding air was 
so cold, she seemed very warm to him, al- 
most feverish. 

‘What an unsatisfactory conclusion,’ 
came the voice of the Iron Orchid. ‘For 
once, it seems, Jagged has lost his sense of 
timing! Still, there’ll be no one to criticise 
in a moment or two . . .’ 

Beneath their feet, the ground shook. 
From within the cathedral a single voice 
was raised in a high, sustained scream. 
Something fell with a rush and a crash to 
the ground; several of the cathedral’s bells 
tolled, crazy and dissonant. Two or three 
figures, one with a brand that was now 
scarcely more than an ember, came to the 
door and stood there uncertainly. 

Jherek thought he heard a howling, far 
off, as if of a distant hurricane, but it did 
not approach; instead it seemed to die 
away in another direction. 

They all awaited death with reconcili- 
ation, trepidation, amusement, relish or 
incredulity, according to their tempera- 
ments. Here and there people could be 
heard chatting with complete lack of con- 
cern, while others moaned, crying out for 
impossible succour. 

‘At least Harold is safe,’ Amelia said. 
‘Did Jagged know that this could happen, 
do you think?’ 

‘If he did, he made sure we should not 
suspect.’ 

‘He certainly said nothing to me. ’ The 
Iron Orchid did not bother to hide her 
petulance. ‘I am his wife, after all.’ 

‘He cannot help his secretive nature, 
mother,’ said Jherek Carnelian in defence. 

‘Just as you cannot help possessing an 
open one, my child, Where are you? Over 
there, eh?’ 

‘Here,’ said Amelia. 

The blind hand found her. ‘He is so 
easily deceived,’ confided the Orchid to 
her daughter-in-law. ‘It made him enter- 
taining, of course, before all tliis began 
-but now ... I blame myself for lacking 
forethought, certain sorts of perception 

‘He is a credit to you, mother.’ Amelia 
wished to comfort. ‘I love him for what 
you made him.’ 



Jherek was amused. ‘It is always the 
way of women, as I was discovering, to 
regard men as some sort of blank creature 
into which one woman or another has in- 
stilled certain characteristics. This woman 
has made him shy-this woman has made 
him strong- another has driven such-and- 
such influence (always a woman’s, of 
course) from him . . . Am I merely no 
more than an amalgamation of women’s 
creative imaginations? Have I no identity 
of my own?’ 

‘Of course, dear.’ Amelia spoke. ‘Of 
course. You are completely yourself! I 
spoke only figuratively.’ 

The Iron Orchid’s voice came again. ‘Do 
not let him bully you, Amelia. That is his 
father’s influence!’ 

‘Mother, you remain as adamant as 
always!’ Jerek said affectionately, ‘A 
flower that can never be bent by even the 
strongest of winds!’ 

‘I trust you are only jesting, Jherek. 
There is none more malleable than I!’ 

‘Indeed!’ 

Amelia was forced to join in Jherek’s 
laughter. The Iron Orchid, it seemed, 
sulked. 

Jherek was about to speak again when 
the ground beneath his feet began to un- 
dulate violently, in tiny waves. They held 
fast to one another to stop themselves 
from falling. There was a briny smell in the 
air and, for a second, a flash of violet light 
on the horizon. 

‘It is the cities,’ said the Iron Orchid. 
‘They are destroyed!’ She moved closer 
to Amelia. 

‘D-o you find it colder?’ his mother 
asked. 

‘Somewhat,’ replied Amelia. 

‘Certainly,’ said Jherek. 

‘I wonder how long . . .’ 

‘We have already had longer than I 
expected,’ Jherek said to her. 

‘I do wish it would finish. The least 
Jagged could do for us . . 

‘Perhaps he struggles with his machin- 
ery, still trying to save something,’ 
suggested Jherek. 

‘Poor man,’ murmured Amelia. ‘AH his 
plans ruined.’ 

‘You sympathise now?’ Jherek was 
confounded. 

‘Oh. weU-I have always felt for the 
loser, you know.’ 

Jherek contented himself with squeez- 
ing her shoulder. 

There came another flash of violet light, 
some distance away from the first, and 
this lasted just a fraction longer. 

‘No,’ said the Iron Orchid, ‘it is defi- 
nitely the cities. I recognise the locations. 
They explode.’ 

‘It is strange that the air is still with us,’ 
Jherek said. ‘One city must continue to 
function, at least, to create the oxygen.’ 

‘Unless we breathe only what is left to 
us,’ suggested Amelia. 

‘I am not sure that this is the end, at 



all,’ Jherek announced. 

And, as if in response to his faith, the 
sun began to rise, dull red at first and then 
increasingly brighter until it filled the blue 
sky with streaks of yellow and mauve and 
crimson; and everywhere was cheering. 
And life resumed. 

Only Amelia seemed discontented with 
this reprieve. ‘It is madness,’ she said. ‘And 
I shall soon be mad myself, if I am not 
mad already. I desired nothing but death 
and now even that hope has been dashed!’ 

The shadow of a great swan fell across 
her and she looked up through red-rimmed, 
angered eyes. ‘Oh, Lord Jagged! How you 
must enjoy all these manipulations!’ 

Lord Jagged was still in his morning 
suit, with his tall hat on his head. ‘Forgive 
me, for the darkness and so on,’ he said, 
‘it was necessary to start the first week’s 
cycle from scratch, as we mean to begin. 
It is running smoothly now, as it will run 
forever.’ 

‘You do not offer even the slightest 
possibility that it will collapse?’ Amelia 
was not facetious; she seemed desperate. 

‘Not the slightest, Amelia. It is in its 
nature to function perfectly. It could not 
exist if it were not perfect, I assure you.’ 

‘I see . . .’ She began to move away, a 
wretched figure, careless of where she 
walked. 

‘There is an alternative, however,’ said 
Lord Jagged laconically; ‘As I mentioned.’ 
He threw himself elegantly from his swan 
and landed near her, his hands in his 
pockets, waiting for his words to register 
with her. She came about slowly, like a 
tacking schooner, looking from Jagged to 
Jherek, who had approached his father. 

‘An alternative?’ 

‘Yes, Amelia. But you might not find 
it any more to your liking and Jherek 
would probably consider it completely 
distasteful.’ 

‘Tell me what it is!’ Her voice was 
strained. 

‘Not here.’ He glanced around him, 
withdrawing one hand from a pocket so 
that he might signal to his swan. The air 
car moved obediently and was beside him. 
‘T have prepared a simple meal in pleasant 
surroundings. Be ray guests.’ 

She hesitated. ‘I can take little more of 
your mystification. Lord Jagged.’ 

‘If decisions are to be reached, you will 
want to make them where you may be 
sure to be free of interruption, surely.’ 

Bishop Castle, swaying a little beneath 
the weight of his mitre, leaning for sup- 
port upon his crook, stepped from the 
cathedral. ‘Jagged-was this your doing?’ 
He was bemused. 

Lord Jagged of Canaria bowed to his 
friend. ‘It was necessary. I regret causing 
you alarm.’ 

‘Alarm! It was splendid. What a perfect 
sense of drama you have!’ Yet Bishop 
Castle was pale and his tone was achieved 
with a certain difficulty. 
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The old half-smile crossed Lord Jagged’s 
perfect lips. ‘Are all the weddings duly 
solemnised?’ 

‘I think so. I'll admit to being carried 
away —a captive audience, you know, easily 
pleased-we forget ourselves.’ 

From the cluster of booths came the 
Duke of Queens. He signalled to his band 
to play, but after a few seconds of the din 
he thought better of his decision and made 
the band stop. He stepped up, with Sweet 
Orb Mace prettily clinging to his arm. 
‘Well, at least my marriage wasn’t inter- 
rupted, illusive Jagged, elusive Lord of 
Time, though I believe such interruptions 
were once traditional.’ He chuckled. ‘What 
a joke. I was convinced that you had 
blundered.’ 

‘I had more faith,’ said Sweet Orb Mace, 
brushing black curls from her little face. 
‘I knew that you would not wish to spoil 
the happiest day of my life, dear Jagged.’ 

She received a dry bow from Jherek’s 
father. 

‘Well,’ briskly said the Duke, ‘we leave 
now to our honeymoon (scarcely more 
than an asteroid, really), and so must say 
farewell.’ 

Amelia, with a gesture Jherek found 
almost shocking, it was so untypical, threw 
her arms about the jolly Duke and kissed 
him on his bearded cheek. ‘Farewell, dear 
Duke of Queens. You. I know, will always 
be happy.’ Sweet Orb Mace, in turn, was 
kissed. ‘And may your marriage last for a 
long, long while.’ 

The Duke seemed almost embarrassed, 
but was pleased by her demonstration. 
‘And may you be happy, too, Mrs 
Under—’ 

‘Carnelian.’ 

‘—wood. Aha! Here are our wings, rhy 
dear.’ Two automata carried two large 
pairs of white-feathered wings. The Duke 
helped his bride into her harness and then 
slipped into his own, stretching his arms 
to catch the loops. ‘Now, Sweet Orb Mace, 
the secret lies in taking a good, fast run 
before you commence to beat. See!’ He 
began to race across the ground, followed 
by his mate. He stumbled once, righted 
himself, started to flap the great wings 
and, eventually, succeeded in becoming 
wildly airborne. His wife imitated him and 
soon she, too, was a few feet in the air, 
swaying and flapping. Thus, erratically, 
they disappeared from view, two huge, 
drunken doves. 

‘I hope,’ said Amelia gravely, ‘that they 
do not get those wings too sticky.’ And 
she smiled at Jherek, and she winked at 
him. He was glad to see that she had re- 
covered her spirits. 

Mistress Christia ran past, tittering with 
glee, pursued by four Lat, including Cap- 
tain Mubbers, who grunted happily: ‘Get 
your balloons down, you beautiful bit of 
bone, you!’ 

She had already allowed her knee bal- 
loons to slip enticingly halfway towards 



her calves. 

‘Cor!’ retorted Lieutenant Rokfrug: 
‘What a lovely pair!’ 

‘Save a bit for us!’ begged the Lat 
furthest in the rear. 

‘Don’t worry,’ panted the second to 
furthest, ‘there’s enough for everyone!’ 

They all rushed into the cathedral and 
did not emerge again. 

Now, in small groups, the brides, the 
grooms and the guests were beginning to 
go their ways. Farewells were made. My 
Lady Charlotina and Brannart Morphail 
passed overhead in a blue-and-white en- 
amel dish-shaped boat, but Charlotina was 
oblivious of them all and the only evidence 
of Brannart being with her was his club 
foot waving helplessly over the rim of the 
air car. 

‘What do you say, Amelia?’ softly asked 
Lord Jagged. ‘Will you accept my invi- 
tation?’ 

She shrugged at him. ‘This is the last 
time I intend to trust you. Lord Jagged.’ 

‘It could be the last time you will have 
to, my dear.’ 

The Iron Orchid mounted the swan 
first, with Amelia behind her, then Jherek 
and lastly Jagged. They began to rise. 
Below them, near the cathedral and 
amongst the tents and booths, a few de- 
termined revellers continued to dance. 
Their voices, thin and high, carried up to 
the four who circled above. Amelia Carn- 
elian began to quote from Wheldrake’s 
longest and most ambitious poem, un- 
finished at his death, The Flagellants. Her 
choice seemed inappropriate to Jherek, 
but she was looking directly at Lord 
Jagged and seemed to be addressing him, 
as if only he would understand the signifi- 
cance of the words. 

So shall they dance, till the end of 
time, 

Each face a mask, each mark a sign 
Of pride disguised as pain. 

Yet pity him who must remain, 

His flesh unflayed, his soul untried: 
His pain disguised as pride. ’ 

Lord Jagged’s face was impassive, yet 
he gave a great shrug and looked away from 
her, seemingly in annoyance. It was the 
only occasion Jherek had ever detected 
that kind of anger in his father. He 
frowned at her, questioning her, wonder- 
ing at the peculiar sraUe on her lips— a 
mixture of sympathy and triumph, and of 
bitterness— but she continued to stare at 
Jagged, even though the lord in yellow re- 
fused to meet that gaze. The swan sailed 
over forests, now, but Amelia continued 
with her Wheldrake. 

‘I knew him when he offered all. 

To God, and Woman, too. 

His faith in life was strong. 

His trust in Christ was pure . . . ' 



Jagged’s interruption was, for him, 
quite abrupt. ‘They can be delightfully 
sentimental, those Victorian versifiers, can 
they not? Are you familiar with Swin- 
burne, Amelia?’ 

‘Swinburne? Certainly not, sir!’ 

‘A shame. He was once a particular 
favourite of mine. Was he ever Laureate?’ 
‘There was some talk— but the scandal. 
Mr Kipling refused, I heard. Mr Alfred 
Austin is— was— our new Poet Laureate. I 
believe I read a book of his about gardens.’ 
She chatted easily, but there remained an 
edge to her voice, as if she knew he changed 
the subject and she refused to be diverted. 
‘I am not familiar with his poetry.’ . 

‘Oh, but you should look some out.’ 
And, in turn. Lord Jagged quoted: 

‘But the world has wonderously 
changed. Granny, since the days 
when you were young; 

It thinks quite different thoughts 
from then, and speaks with a 
different tongue. 

The fences are broken, the cords are 
snapped, that tethered man ’s 
heart to home; 

He ranges free as the wind or the 
wave, and changes his shore like 
the foam. 

He drives his furrows through fallow 
seas, he reaps what the breakers 
sow, 

And the flash of his iron flail is seen 
mid the barns of the barren snow. 

He has lassoed the lightning and led 
it home, he has yoked it unto his 
need. 

And made it answer the rein and 
trudge as straight as the steer or 
steed. 

He has bridled the torrents and made 
them tame, he has bitted the 
champing tide. 

It toils as his drudge and turns the 
wheels that spin for his use and 
pride. 

He handles the planets and weights 
their dust, he mounts on the 
comet’s car, 

And he lifts the veil of the sun, and 
stares in the eyes of the utter- 
most star . . .' 

‘Very rousing,’ said Amelia. The swan 
dipped and seemed to fly faster; so that 
her hair was blown about her face. 
‘Though it is scarcely Wheldrake. A differ- 
ent sort of verse altogether. Wheldrake 
writes of the spirit. Austin, it seems, of 
the world. Sometimes, however, it is good 
for those who are much in the world to 
spend a few quiet moments with a poet 
who can offer an insight or two as to the 
reasons why men act and think as they 
do . . .’ 

‘You do not find Wheldrake’s preoccu- 
pations morbid, then?’ 

Tn excess, yes. You mentioned Swin- 
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bume . . 

‘Aha! Goes too far?’ 

‘I believe so. We are told so. The fleshly 
school, you know . . .’ 

Lord Jagged pretended (there was no 
other word) to notice the bemused, even 
bored expressions of the Iron Orchid and 
Jherek Carnelian. ‘Look how we distress 
our companions, our very loved ones, with 
this dull talk of forgotten writers.’ 

‘Forgive me. I began it-with a quo- 
tation from Wheldrake I found apt.’ 

Those we have left are not penitents 
of any sort, Amelia.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Perhaps the penitents are 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Now I lose your drift entirely.’ 

‘I speak without thinking. I am a little 
tired.’ 

‘Look. The sea.’ 

‘It is alovelysea.Jagged!’ complimented 
the Iron Orchid. ‘Have you onlyjustmade 
it?’ 

‘Not long since. On my way back.’ He 
turned to Jherek. ‘Nurse sends her regards, 
by the way. She says she is glad to hear 
that you are making a sensible life for 
yourself and settling down and that it is 
often the wild ones who make the best 
citizens in the end.’ 

‘I hope to see her soon. I hold her in 
great esteem and affection. She re-united 
me with Amelia." 

‘So she did,’ 

The swan had settled; they disembarked 
on to a pale yellow beach that was lapped 
by white foam, a blue sea. Formingakind 
of miniature cove was a semi-circle of 
white rocks, most of them just a little 
taller than Jherek. apparently worn almost 
to spikes by the elements. The smell of 
brine was strong. White gulls flapped here 
and there in the sky, occasionally swoop- 
ing to catch black-and-grey fish. The pale 
yellow beach, of fine sand, with a few 
white pebbles, was spread with a dark 
brown cloth. On pale yellow plates was a 
variety of brown food— buns, biscuits, beef, 
bacon, bread, baked potatoes, pork pies, 
pickles, pemmican, peppercorns, patter- 
cakes and much more— and there was 
brown beer or sasparilla or tea or coffee 
to drink. 

As they stretched out, one at each 
station of the cloth, Amelia sighed, evi- 
dently glad to relax, as was Jherek, 

‘Now, Lord Jagged,’ Amelia began, 
ignoring the food, ‘you said there was an 
alternative . . .’ 

‘Let us eat quietly for a moment.’ he 
said. ‘You will admit the common sense 
of becoming as calm as possible after 
today’s events, I know.’ 

‘Very well,’ She selected a prune from 
a nearby dish. He chose a chestnut. 

Conscious that the encounter was be- 
tween Jagged and Amelia, Jherek and the 
Iron Orchid said little. Instead they 
munched and watched the seabirds wheel- 
ing while listening to the wliisper of the 



waves on the shore. 

Of the four, the Iron Orchid, in her 
orchids, supplied the only brilliant colour 
to the scene; Jherek, Amelia and Lord 
Jagged were stiU in grey. Jherek thought 
that his father had chosen an ideal location 
for the picnic and smiled drowsily when 
his mother remarked that it was like old 
times. It was as if the world had never been 
threatened, as if his adventures had never 
taken place, yet now he had gained an en- 
tire family. It would be pleasant, he 
thought, to make a regular habit of these 
picnics; surely even Amelia must be en- 
joying the simplicity, the sunshine, the 
relative solitude. He glanced at her. She 
was thoughtful and did not notice him. 
As always, he was warmed by feelings of 
the utmost tenderness as he contemplated 
her grave beauty, a beauty which showed 
itself at its best when she was unaware of 
attention, as now, or when she slept. He 
smiled, wondering if she would agree to a 
ceremony, not public or grandiose as the 
ones they had recently witnessed but 
private and plain, in which they should be 
properly married. He was sure that she 
yearned for it. 

She looked up and met his eyes. She 
smOed briefly before speaking to his father: 
‘And now, Lord Jagged-the alternative.’ 
‘It is within my power,’ said Jagged, 
responding to her briskness, ‘to send you 
into the future.’ 

She became instantly guarded again. 
‘Future? There is none.’ 

‘Not for this world— and there will be 
none at all, when this week has passed. 
But we are still capable of moving back 
and forth in the conventional time-cycle 
-just for the next seven days. When I say 
“the future” I mean, of course, “the past” 
-I can send you forward and therefore 
not be at all subject to Morphail’s Law. 
There is a slight danger, though I would 
not say much. Once in the Palaeozoic you 
would not be able to return to this world 
and, moreover,you would become mortal.’ 
‘As Olympians sent to Earth,’ she said. 
‘And denied your god-like powers,’ he 
added ‘The rings will not work in the 
Palaeozoic, as you already know. You 
would have to build your own shelters, 
grow and hunt your own food. There are 
no material advantages at all, though you 
would have the advice and help of the 
Time Centre, doubtless, if it remains. That, 
I must remind you. is subject to the 
Morphail Effect. If you intended to bear 
children . . .’ 

‘It would be unquestionable that I 
should not.’ she told him firmly. 

‘. . . you would not have the facilities 
you have known in 1896. There would be 
a risk, though probably slight, of disease.’ 
‘We should be able to take tools, medi- 
cines and so forth?’ 

‘Of course. But you would have to learn 
to use them.’ 

‘Writing materials?’ 



‘An excellent idea. There would be no 
problem. I think I have an Enquire Within 
and a How Things Work somewhere.’ 
‘Seeds?’ 

‘You would be able to grow most 
things- and think how they would pro- 
liferate. with so little competition. In a few 
hundred years’ time, before your death 
almost certainly, what a peculiar ecology 
would develop upon the Earth. Millions of 
years of evolution would be by-passed. 
There is time travel for you, if you like!’ 
‘Time to create a race almost entirely 
lacking in primitive instincts— and without 
need of them!’ 

‘Hopefully.’ 

She addressed Jherek, who was having 
difficulty coming to grips with the point 
of the conversation. ‘It would be our trust. 
Remember what we discussed, Jherek, 
dear? A combination of my sense of duty 
and your sense of freedom?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ He spoke brightly, breath- 
lessly, as he did his best to assimilate it all. 
‘What splendid chOdren they would be,’ 
‘Oh. indeed!’ 

‘It will be a trial for you, too," gently 
said Jagged. 

‘Compared with the trials we have 
already experienced, Lord Jagged, the 
ones to come will be as nothing.’ 

The familiar smile touched his lips. 
‘You are optimistic.’ 

‘Given a grain of hope,’ she said. ‘And 
you offer much more.’ Her grey eyes fixed 
on him. ‘Was this always part of your 
plan?’ 

‘Plan? Call it my own small exercise in 
optimism.’ 

‘Everything that has happened recently 
—it might have been designed to have led 
up to this." 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s true.' He looked 
at his son. ‘I could be envious of you, my 
boy.’ 

‘Of me? For what, father?’ 

Jagged was contemplating Amelia again. 
His voice was distant, perhaps a touch sad. 
‘Oh, for many things . . 

The Iron Orchid put down an unfin- 
ished walnut. ‘They have no time machine,’ 
she said tartly. ‘And they have not the 
training to travel without one.’ 

‘I have Brannarfs abandoned machine. 
It is an excellent one— the best he has ever 
produced. It is already stocked. You can 
set off as soon as you wish.’ 

‘I am not sure that life in the Palseozoic 
is entirely to my taste,' said Jherek. ‘I 
would leave so many friends behind, you 
see." 

‘And you would age, dear,’ added the 
Orchid. ‘You would grow infirm. I cannot 
imagine . . .’ 

‘You said that we should have several 
hundred years. Lord Jagged?" Amelia be- 
gan to rise. 

‘You would have a life-span about the 
same as Methuselah’s, at a guess. Your 
genes are already affected, and then there 
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would be the prevailing conditions. I think 
you would have time to grow old quite 
gracefully— and see several generations 
follow you.’ 

'That is worthwhile immortality, 
Jherek,’ she said to him. ‘To become im- 
mortal through one’s children.’ 

‘I suppose so . . 

‘And those children would become 
your friends,’ added his father. ‘As we are 
friends, Jherek.’ 

‘You would not come with us?’ He had 
so recently gained this father, he could not 
lose him so soon. 

‘There is another alternative. I intend 
to take that.’ 

‘Could not we . . . ?’ 

‘It would be impossible. I am an in- 
veterate time traveller, my boy. I cannot 
give it up. There is still so much to learn.’ 
‘You gave us the impression there was 
nothing left to explore,’ said Amelia. 

‘But if one goes beyond the End of 
Time, one might experience the beginning 
of a whole new cycle in the existence of 
what Mrs Persson terms “the multiverse”. 
Having learned to dispense with time 
machines— and it is a trick impossible to 
teach— I intend to fling myself completely 
outside the present cycle. I intend to ex- 
plore infinity.’ 

‘I was not aware . . .’ began the Orchid. 
‘I shall have to go alone,’ he said. 

‘Ah, well. I was becoming bored with 
marriage. After today, anyway, it could 
scarcely be called a novelty!’ 

Amelia went to stand beside a rock, 
staring landward. 

Jherek said to Jagged: ‘It would mean 
that we should be parted forever, then 
-you and I, Jagged.’ 

‘As to that, it depends upon my fate 
and what I learn in my explorations. It is 
possible that we shall meet. But it is not 
probable, my boy.’ 

‘It would make Amelia happy,’ said 
Jherek. 

‘And I would be happy,’ Lord Jagged 
told him softly. ‘Knowing that, whatever 
befalls me, you and yours will go on.’ 
Amelia wheeled round at this. ‘Your 
motives are clear at last, Lord Jagged.’ 
‘If you say so, Amelia.’ From a sleeve 
he produced pale yellow roses and offered 
them to her. ‘You prefer to see me as a 
man moved entirely by self-interest. Then 
see me so! He bowed as he presented the 
bouquet. 

‘It is how you justify your decisions. 1 
think.’ She accepted the flowers. 

‘Oh, you are probably right.’ 

‘You will say nothing, even now, of 
your past?’ 

‘I have no past.’ His smile was self- 
mocking. ‘Only a future. Even that is not 
certain.' 

‘I believe,’ said Jherek suddenly, ‘that 
I weary of ambiguity. At least, at the Be- 
ginning of Time there is little of that.’ 
‘Very little,’ she said, coming to him. 



‘Our moral duty.’ Her smile held unusual 
merriment. ‘To perpetuate the race, my 
dear.’ 

‘We could have a ceremony?’ 

‘Perhaps, Lord Jagged-’ 

‘I should be glad to officiate. I seem to 
remember that I have civil authority, as a 
Registrar . . .’ 

‘It would have to be a civil ceremony,’ 
she said. 

‘We shall be your Adam and Bede after 
all, Jagged!’ Jherek put his arm around his 
Amelia’s waist. ‘And if we keep the ma- 
chine, perhaps we could visit the future, 
just to see how it progressed, eh?’ 

Lord Jagged shook his head. ‘If you go 
further forward, once you have stopped, 
you will immediately become subject to 
the Morphail Effect again. Therefore time 
travel will be impossible. You will be cre- 
ating your future, but if you ever dare try 
to find out what that future will be like, 
then it will almost certainly cease to exist. 
You will have to reconcile yourself to 
making the most of one lifetime in one 
place. Amelia can teach you that.’ He 
stroked his chin. ‘There will be something 
in the genes, I suppose. And you already 
know much about the Nature of Time. 
Ultimately, a new race of time travellers 
could exist, not subject to the Morphail 
Effect. It might mean the abolition of 
Time as we have understood it up to now. 
And Space, too, would assume, therefore, 
an entirely different character. The exper- 
iment might mean—’ 

‘I think that we shall try not to indulge 
in experiments of that sort, Lord Jagged.’ 
She was firm. 

‘No, no, of course not.’ But his manner 
remained speculative. 

The Iron Orchid was laughing. She, too, 
had risen to her feet, her orchids whisper- 
ing as she moved. ‘At least, at the Begin- 
ning of Time they’ll be free from your 
further interference, Jagged.’ 
‘Interference?’ 

‘And this world, too, may go its own 
way, within its limitations.’ She kissed her 
husband. ‘You leave many gifts behind 
you, cunning Lord of Canaria!’ 

‘One does what one can.’ He put his 
hand into hers. ‘1 would take you with 
me, Orchid, if I could.’ 

‘I think that temperamentally I am 
content with things as they are. Call me 
conservative, if you will, but there is a cer- 
tain predictablity about life at the End of 
Time which suits me.’ 

‘Well, then, all our temperamental 
needs are satisfied. Jherek and Amelia go 
to work as colonists, founding a whole 
new culture, a new history, a new kind of 
race. It should prove very different, in 
• some aspects, to the old one. I travel on, 
as my restless brain moves me. And you, 
dearest Orchid, stay. The resolution seems 
satisfactory.’ 

‘There might be others here,’ Amelia 
said, after an internal struggle with her 



conscience, ‘who might also wish to be- 
come “colonists”. Li Pao, for instance.’ 

‘I had considered that, but it compli- 
cates matters. I am afraid that Li Pao is 
doomed to spend eternity in this particu- 
lar paradise.’ 

‘It seems a shame,' she said. ‘Could you 
not-?’ 

He raised a hand. ‘You accused me of 
manipulating Fate, Amelia. You are wrong 
-I merely offer a certain resistance to it. 
I win a few little battles, that is all. Li Pao’s 
fate is now settled. He will dance with the 
others, at the End of Time.’ He made ref- 
erence to her quotation and as he did so 
he lifted his hat as if he acknowledged 
some previous point she had made. Jherek 
sighed and was glad of his own decision, 
for, if nothing else, it would, as he had 
said, mean no more of these mysteries. 

'Then you condemn them aU to this 
terrible mockery of existence.’ Amelia 
frowned. 

Jagged’s laughter was frank. ‘You re- 
main. in spite of all your experiences, a 
woman of your time, Amelia! Our beauti- 
ful Iron Orchid finds this existence quite 
natural,’ 

“Ithas a simplicity, you see,’ agreed the 
Orchid, ‘which I did not find, for instance, 
in your age, my dear. I do not have the 
courage, I suppose, to confront such com- 
plications as I witnessed in 1 896. Though,’ 
she hastened to add, ‘I enjoyed my short 
visit thoroughly. I suppose it is mortality 
which makes people rush about so. This 
world is more leisurely, probably because 
we are not constrained by the prospect of 
death. It is. I would be the first to admit, 
entirely a matter of taste. You choose 
your work, your duty and your death. I 
choose pleasure and immortality. Yet, if I 
were in your position, I should probably 
make the decisions you have made.’ 

‘You are the most understanding of 
mothers-in-law!’ cried Amelia, hugging 
her. ‘There will be some things 1 shall re- 
gret leaving here.’ 

The Iron Orchid touched Amelia’s neck 
with a hand subtly coloured to match her 
costume; her tongue moistened her lower 
lip for an instant; her expression caused 
Amelia to blush. ‘Oh, indeed,’ breathed 
the Orchid, ‘there is much we might have 
done together. And I shall miss Jherek, of 
course, as I am sure will Jagged.’ 

Amelia becameher old, stern self. ‘Well, 
there’ll be little time to make all the ar- 
rangements necessary before we leave, if 
we go tomorrow,’ 

‘Tomorrow?’ said Jherek. ‘I was 
hoping . . .’ 

‘It would be best to go as soon as poss- 
ible.’ she told him. ‘Of course, if you have 
changed your mind and wish to remain 
with-with your parents, and your 
friends . . .’ 

‘Never. I love you. I have followed you 
across a world and through Time. I will go 
with you wherever you choose, Amelia.' 
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Her manner softened. ‘Oh, ray dear.’ 
she linked her arm in his. 

Lord Jagged said: ‘I suggest we stroll 
along the beach for a bit.’ He offered an 
exquisite arm to Amelia and, after scarcely 
any hesitation at all, she took it. The Iron 
Orchid took Jherek’s free arm and, thus 
joined, they began to walk along the pale 
yellow shore, as handsome and as happy a 
family group as any one might find in 
history. 

The sun was starting to sink as Amelia 
stopped, dropped Jherek’s arm and began 
to turn one of her power rings. ‘I could 
not resist a last indulgence,’ she apologised. 

The yellow beach became a white 
promenade with green wrought-iron rail- 
ings, stretching, it seemed, to infinity. The 
rocky interior became rolling green hills, 
a little golf-course. She created a red-and- 
white-striped bandstand, in which a small 
German band, not dissimilar to the larger 
one made by the Duke of Queens, began 
to play Strauss. She paused, then turned 
another ring, and there was a white-and- 
green rococo pier, with flags and bunting 
and different-coloured lamps decorating 
its ironwork, stretching out to sea. She 
made four deck-chairs, brilliantly striped, 
appear on the beach below the promenade. 
She created four large ice-cream cornets 
so that they had one each. 

It was almost twilight now as they 
continued to stroll, admiring the twinkling 
lights of the pier which were reflected in 
the calm, dark blue sea. 

‘It is beautiful,’ said the Iron Orchid. 
‘May I keep it when you have gone?’ 

‘Let it be my monument,’ she said. 

They all began to hum the tune of the 
waltz; Lord Jagged even danced a few 
jaunty steps as he finished his ice-cream, 
tilting his topper over one eye, and every- 
one laughed. They stopped when they 
came close to the pier. They leaned on the 
railings, staring out across the glistening 
water. Jherek put his arm about her 
shoulders; Lord Jagged embraced his own 
wife, and the distant band played on. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Jherek romantically, ‘we 
shall be able to make something like this 
in the Palaeozoic-not immediately, of 
course, but when we have a larger family 
to build it.’ 



She smiled. ‘It would be pleasant to 
dream about, at least.’ 

The Iron Orchid sighed. ‘Your imagin- 
ation will be a great loss to us in the End 
of Time, Amelia. But your inspiration will 
remain with us, at least.’ 

‘You flatter me too much.’ 

‘I think she is right,’ said Lord Jagged 
of Canaria, producing a pale yeDow ciga- 
rette. ‘Would you mind, Amelia?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

Lord Jagged began to smoke, looking 
upwards at the infinite blackness of the 
sky, his features once again controlled and 
expressionless, the tip of his cigarette a 
tiny glowing ember in the gathering twi- 
light. The sun, which he and the cities had 
created, burned deepest crimson on the 
horizon and then was gone, leaving only a 
smear of dusky orange behind it; then 
that, too, faded. 

‘So you’ll leave tomorrow,’ said Jagged. 
‘If it is possible.’ 

‘Certainly. And you have no fears? Y ou 
re content with your decision?’ 

‘We are content. ’ Jherek spoke for them 
both, to reassure her. 

‘I was truly divorced from Harold,’ she 
said, ‘when he refused to let me return 
with him. And after you have married us. 
Lord Jagged, I do not think I shall feel 
even a hint of guilt about any of my de- 
cisions.’ 



‘Good. And now . . .’ Lord Jagged drew 
his wife from the rail, escorting her along 
the promenade, leaving the lovers alone. 

‘It is growing a little chill,’ she said. 

Jherek produced a cloak for her, of 
gold-trimmed ermine, and placed it around 
her shoulders. ‘Will this do?’ 

‘It is a trifle ostentatious.’ She stroked 
the fur. ‘But since this is our last night at 
the End of Time, I think I can allow my- 
self the luxury .’ 

He bent to kiss her. Gently, she took 
his face in her hands. ‘There will be so 
much, Jherek, that we shall have to learn 
together. Much that I will have to teach 
you. But do not ever, my dear, lose that 
joyous spirit. It will be a wonderful ex- 
ample to our children, and their children, 
too.’ 

‘Oh, Amelia! How could I lose it, for it 
is you who make me joyful! And I shall 
be a perfect pupil. You must explain it aH 
to me again and I am sure that I shall learn 
it eventually.’ 

She was puzzled. ‘What is it 1 must ex- 
plain to you, my dear?’ 

‘Guilt,’ he said. 

They kissed. 

FINIS 

Apart from Alfred Austin 's. all verses quoted 
in the text are the work of Ernest Wheldrake. 
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MICHAEL MORCOCK is 37. At only 16 he was editor of 
TARZAN magazine. He achieved wide acclaim as a writer of 
heroic fantasies with the Elric, Runestaff and Comm adventures. 
As editor of the avant-garde SF magazine NEW WORLDS he 
was responsible for the cultivation of New Wave SF. 

Moorcock is currently working on ‘a 20th century Faerie 
Queene’— GLORIANA. 
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an interview with Michael Moorcock 

by Mark Ambient 

illustrated by Richard Glyn Jones 




You Ve been writing for a long time now. What influenced you 
to take up the trade? Are there any childhood influences involved? 
Actually, I’ve been at it so long that I can’t remember a time 
when I wasn’t writing fiction. I don’t think that any direct 
experiences influenced me to write specific fiction, though they 
might have influenced me to start it in the first place. I started 
when I was nine, making little magazines. 

Surely the war, which was going on for the first five years of 
your childhood, must have influenced you? 

To most kids born and brought up in the war it was an exciting 
thing, what with the air raids, guns and bombs. I don’t know if 
we picked up the adult tensions, but they weren’t communicated 
directly. It was lots of fun. I was also moving around a lot, more 
than usual, because my parents were splitting up at that time. 

I think the war probably has had a strong influence in terms 
of images. Lots of ruins. Much of my early life was spent in a 
semi-ruined city. There were plenty of bomb sites and these were 
very romantic, plenty of open space, cultivating a great sense of 
adventure. In fact, it was like a giant adventure playground for 
kids. 

Actually, some of the stuff in my later writings is simply 
nostalgia for good times; in those days landscapes were a lot 
more resonant, there was a lot going on in them. They seemed 
more malleable. 



You started writing at the age of nine, but surely you hadn Y read 
much at that age? 

Yes. I had. I was an early reader, and I read a lot. I used to read 
anything that was going, particularly the William books and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. Shaw and Dickens. P. G. Wodehouse. I 
didn’t go straight to SF, I only got on to it through reading the 
Tarzan adventures and then the Martian series when they ran 
out. There was one short period when I read fantasy very in- 
tensly, but I was more keen on Frank Richards, i\\e Magnet and 
Gem and Uftian Jack. Billy Bunter and Sexton Blake. I read more 
of that than fantasy. I wasn’t at all fond of SF. and 1 couldn’t 
read Asimov, for instance, or Van Vogt. I still don’t like it. 

Your fantasies are definitely original, within the limitations of 
that genre. How much have you changed the genre, and how 
much has it changed you? 

I think I’ve humanized the characters, making them a lot more 
ambiguous. Similarly my images are more ambiguous-resonant 
metaphors. If you’re writing genre fiction, you’re in the business 
of telling a fast-paced story, and you mustn't over-reach yourself 
or your genre conventions too much, or you fail to give the 
reader what he expects; the whole thing falls apart, overloaded. 
You can deal only in metaphors and allow just so much irony. 

Actually, it’s easy to think that a writer’s ideas are his own 
and have deep-rooted psychological origins, when in fact they’re 



just genre conventions. For instance, you could have said that 
all SF writers in the 1940s were masochist leather fetishists, 
because all the women were masculine, dominant, masochist 
fantasy figures. But it was just a convention of pulp genre fiction 
that women supplied the dynamic in that way. 

As a boy I was influenced by the genre conventions and de- 
veloped through genre writing. Without certain influences and 
models, I wouldn’t have done anything as much in the fantasy 
genre. But as one grows up one’s ambitions change— one becomes 
bored with the conventions and changes them for one’s own relief. 

What do you think people like about your fiction? 

It’s primarily imagist, and the images can be interpreted by the 
reader. Imaginative people put some of themselves into the 
stories, through the images. I like to write for people who are 
also imaginative. 

how do you actually go about the writing, mechanically? 
How do you start? 

Again, I can’t remember, because as far as I can recall, I’ve al- 
ways had half a dozen books in mind, and so I’ve never thought 
of how I come to conceive them. It’s a great deal to do with 
wanting to write about a character. I usually start with an outline 
-with a fantasy, a very broad one. I usually make notes just 
ahead of what I’m writing, how things are going to marry up. 
One reason that my stories have the dynamic they have is that I 
don’t know how they’re going to end up. If you know how the 
story’s going to finish, you get bored and the writing becomes 
mechanical. Also, writing in a particular genre becomes boring, 
and you try to cheer yourself up by trying to work around the 
conventions. 

That’s how I’ve come to change the genre. Writing genre fan- 
tasy is the way I earned my living for several years-and when 
you’ve got pressure from publishers and readers to write yet an- 
other book you have to keep inventing in order to stop youself 
falling asleep. 

How long does it take to write a fantasy novel? 

I haven’t written a fantasy for a long time (I don’t think of 
them as novels, by the way, but as romances), except The Sailor 
On The Seas Of Fate, which was a rewrite anyway. I think that’s 
probably the last fantasy I shall do, except Gloriana, which is 
not a genre book. 

I've spent lots of time revising; I revised twelve books in 1976 
rather than write any new ones. 

The Runestaff books originally took three days each, the 
Eternal Champion took three days (the original was eighteen 
hours, and it certainly shows), but since there was no point do- 
ing them that quickly, and I was simply exhausting myself, I 
slowed down to seven or ten days. 

That's still fast going. Why do you think others take so long over 
a book when you can write so quickly? 

The more you do, the more you learn. It’s partly a certain kind 
of self-confidence based on well-learned skills. I’m able to chan- 
nel all the usual peripheral anxieties into the work, rather than 
going through it all before I’ve begun. And I’m more interested 
in the story than 1 am in me . . . Most writers I know get ham- 
strung by becoming worried about the plot (and what people are 
going to say) half-way through. 

I’ve just got a very natural capacity for plotting. And my 
journalistic training taught me to think on my feet. Very often 



people are blocked by structural problems, whereas I have a basic 
conception of where the dramatic tensions should come, and at 
what point in the narrative certain things should occur. I’ve also 
got a capacity to discover fundamental weaknesses quickly and 
solve them or get round them. 

Writing comic strips (which I did in my teens) really develops 
that because it’s all action and image there, with no way of 
writing a nice bit of prose to cover over a problem. It's all narra- 
tive. Also I’m a very fast typist . . . 

How well do you know your characters before beginning a story, 
and do you feel affection for them? 

Well, I haven’t written about any new characters in about ten 
years, so I know them pretty well by now. After living with 
people that long, you develop affection. I like the nasty ones, 
like Bishop Beesley, and 1 also like Mrs. Cornelius very much. 

Characters, in the first place, are moulded as 1 go along. Fan- 
tasy characters are pretty simple, being basically romantic and 
supplying the dynamic of the narrative. Again, it’s a genre con- 
vention that your hero must be aggressive and that to justify his 
aggression, something nasty has to happen to him first. With my 
subtler books the characters grow and shape the course of the 
narrative. 

Most of your fantasy characters are victims of circumstance. 
Yes. I’m not saying that we ARE victims of circumstance. Most 
of the stories end up saying that to some degree at least you can 
control your own state, and the answer is within yourself. 

I live pretty much according to my own experience— and my 
morality (which is pretty conventional) is a result of my own 
experience. 

A lot of the Eternal Champion is about the principle that it's 
not intentions that count, but actions. Which is pretty much 
what I believe; that people should be judged by what they do. 
rather than by what they say they’re setting out to do. 

I control my own ‘act’, as it were, on the stage of life, within 
reasonable terms. I'm very practical about it. 

The moral act of writing, for me, is to try to counter certain 
brutalities and inhumanities. 1 decided that the best thing I can 
do is write the sort of stories that try to analyse and reveal, to 
give an idea of how to deal with that sort of thing. The most ob- 
vious example of such a book is Breakfast In The Ruins, which 
is about how an individual is brutalised by society, and how he 
in turn becomes brutal. 

Books like that are also conceived to speak to certain people 
who believe that their present age is unique. Breakfast In The 
Ruins displays 100 years where the kind of things people were 
saying in 1871 are pretty much the same as what they’re saying 
now. 

I use quotes for this, and the technique there is not to pick 
• out the most obvious, blatant quotes, but to select a tone of 
voice, which remains the same. The quotes supply the irony, 
the editorial line, as it were. Requiring a little bit of work from 
the reader, of course. 

You said you feel affection for your characters; what do you 
think of other people writing about them? I’m thinking in par- 
ticular of the anthology The Nature Of The Catastrophe, where 
many different authors write about Jerry Cornelius. 

Well, by then, they’d become real to me anyway, and I assume 
that anybody can write about anybody who’s real. I don’t feel 
proprietorial about any of the characters. 
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I’m getting a bit touchy nowadays about situations where 
characters of mine are being exploited for commercial reasons, 
and I’m much more fierce about pursuing people who do it. 
(There's a lot of it in the States at the moment, with people ex- 
ploiting Elric.) But that’s because you get somebody who’s very 
enthusiastic, and he gets caught by some entrepreneur who ex- 
ploits that enthusiasm, my work and everybody else, for 
nobody’s profit but his own. 

I don’t think that anybody but Mike Harrison has really under- 
stood Jerry Cornelius. I know that Hilary (Hilary Bailey, editor 
of NEW WORLDS) gets a lot of stuff about Cornelius and she 
says that all the people see him as a flash guy with a super stereo. 
I don't see him like that— his stereo hardly ever works, anyway. 



the conceiving of the thing took eight years. Then the second 
draft took another month. 



Why is it that you can do most with Cornelius? 

In 1964 I’d done all I could with Fantasy and SF. I needed a 
character who was sufficiently of his times, and also who was 
sophisticated or. rather, accepted his times. Everybody was 
writing stuff about computers taking over, how technology was 
evil, and I don’t really believe all that. So I wanted this character 
to take his technological and social mores for granted, and then 
they could be discussed from that viewpoint. 

By making him so ubiquitous, i.e. he is not of the past or the 




I've got very little ego of the conventional sort, regarding my 
own work. I’m very practical about it. I’m not egocentric, even 
about my best work. Except where skill, my art is concerned. I 
think I know what I'm good at— and where I’m weak. 

Which prompts the question, what do you think is your best? 
The latest one. It always is. But really, it is without doubt The 
Condition Of Muzak. It’s technically the best, stylistically the 
best, and covers a much wider range of subjects in a much deeper 
way. It’s my masterpiece. Nobody else could do anything like 
it-not that I’m suggesting that anybody else should want to. 

The book overcomes technical difficulties that people in ex- 
perimental work have been coming up against for years. I’m very 
proud of the technical achievement of the whole Cornelius 
tetralogy. Actually, when I finished it, I thought it was rotten. 
But then, I always do. I don’t at this current moment. 

The initial writing of it only took two months, but I wrote at 
such a level of intensity that it’s the equivalent of three years’ 
work. In those two months I wrote 90 - 100,000 words. But that 
was preceded by a month of concentrated, detailed planning, and 



future, he’s different colours and sexes, I could deal with many 
aspects of here and now. 

He’s more like me. I like him because he takes certain things 
for granted, as I do. I suppose he could be called amoral, but 
not in my terms. 

I also like Jerry Cornelius because he fucks up all the time. 
Heroes like Corum don’t fall over their shoelaces all the time or 
get caught in a dodgy situation with their trousers down. So 
Cornelius is also a comic character. Most of the books are ironic 
comedies, though they have serious intentions behind them. 

Are your books humorous because you ’re optimistic, or because 
you 're a pessimist trying to keep your head above water? 
Primarily I'm an optimist, rather than a pessimist, though actu- 
ally I’m a realist, who tries to be tolerant of the world. The best 
way of achieving that is a blend of melodrama, and irony. 

None of my characters, however villainous are actually all bad. 
I don’t dislike them, although they’re really nasty little shits, the 
very people I might hate most in real life. 

It’s their response to circumstances rather than being victims 
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of circumstance, which is nasty. Their response (here I’m refer- 
ring to the likes of Bishop Beesley and Miss Brunner) is a cynicism 
leading to brutality. Cynicism is what I hate, there’s a kind of 
vampiric impulse about cynics. They seek to convert the world 
to this cynicism. Cynics must always be. supported by others like 
them. 

For instance, a Sunday Supplement survey reported that most 
16 year-olds they interviewed wanted jobs which involved 
helping other people. But when they're 20, they'll be ad execu- 
tives or machine-minders or car/salesmen looking after number 
one. Older cynics wOI encourage that, because it supports their 
view of the world. A lot of teachers will encourage it, for 
Christ’s sake. 

Idealists don’t support this view and therefore the idealistic, 
young or old, is always getting a shockingly aggressive response, 
where a sympathetic response would seem more reasonable. It's 
baffling. 

So all you can hope to do as a writer is cheer people up. Show 
that it is worth maintaining ideals. You won't make any converts, 
because it’s experience which changes attitudes, but you can re- 
inforce certain virtuous ideas. You can offer amplification and 
explanation to certain experiences. 

The Cornelius stories in The Lives And Times Of Jerry Cornelius 
are complex in meaning, though the plots are simple enough-for 
instance, a car journey. Do you claim to understand the 
meanings? 

Yes. I do. The meanings are deliberately left vague, that is, some 
of the narrative connections in the stories are left out. That cre- 
ates atmosphere, a strange multipossibility, nonlinear struc- 
ture. It allows interpretation from the jeader. You want to try 
and keep all those possibilities running rather than, as in much 
conventional fiction, collapsing into a rigid framework. All 
through the Cornelius stories are little fragments of different 
ideas; the same ideas making new connections . . . 

Those sort of stories are very carefully controlled, an enormous 
amount of thought and discipline has gone into them, to pro- 
duce that effect. 

Tell us a little about the work you ’re currently involved with, 
Gloriana. 

It’s called Gloriana, or The Unfulfill'd Queen, and it’s about a 
Queen who can’t have an orgasm, and there’s a villian. Captain 
Quire, who’s commissioned to destroy her. It’s an attempt at a 
sort of ironic 20th Century ‘Faerie Queene’. 

Substantially the nearest thing to it is Mervyn Peake’s Titus 
Groan, but Gloriana is essentially a Jacobean comedy, contain- 
ing all the elements of Jacobean tragedy, but basically comedy. 

It’s the fantasy ! wanted to write when I was fifteen, but 
couldn’t. Everybody wanted another fantasy from me this year, 
and I’ve now reached a peak of technique, so I thought I’d 
write the best thing I could. And then— no more fantasies. A 
swan-song, Gloriana. 

Has Spenser influenced you much? 

It influenced me when I was fifteen, when I used to read Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and all the fake romances of the 18th century. 
They were probably my most profound influences, actually. 

Spenser deliberately used an archaic mode, harking back 2- 
300 years, and this brought about a big enrichment of Language, 
which is what I would have liked to do with Gloriana, though 
I’m deliberately avoiding using any sort of 16th or 17th century 



style, as such. Language in English fiction is in such a bad state. 
Almost everyone’s afraid to use it- perhaps the richest, most flex- 
ible language in the world. I think language and melodrama are 
the things which are going to revive English Literature, because 
it can't go any further in the direction that Margaret Drabble, 
say, is taking it. 

There’s a terrible self-consciousness and egocentricity in all 
the arts today. Music, the theatre, painting ... If you want to 
paint representationally, everybody’ll tell you that nobody 
paints representationally any more, and there's a whole aca- 
demic school who’ll actively discourage the artist who wants 
to do good representational work. 

Look at Mervyn Peake. One of the best draughtsmen of the 
age, but it’s only because he’s died and become respectable 
that people aren’t self-conscious about liking his work any more. 

The cult of modernism, the cult of the ego (self-expression 
and modernism for its own sake above all things) are very, very 
destructive. Everybody’s scared of the past— for various reasons. 
Nobody teaches would-be artists how to paint these days; all 
they say is, ‘express yourself! They discourage aspiration. No- 
body says to students, ‘Call that prose? That's not prose— that's 
garbage. Try harder.’ 

That's probably why, in the past at least. I always preferred 
the company of hack writers, who are better than the stuff 
they wrote, and knew it, because there was very little ego in- 
volved with their work. Just pride of craft. 

Individualism’s one thing, egocentricity’s another, and pro- 
duces decadence in the arts. In fact, it produces decadence 
everywhere when the cult of the ego becomes paramount. Nazi 
Germany . . . 

I’d like to see more experimental writers emerging who 
don’t give a shit about their own ego-involvement and self- 
expression, just producing skillful, well-considered work to 
please a demanding audience. When I speak of melodrama I 
don’t mean sentimental genre fiction. And I think that it is 
possible to produce art in this way. Writers must learn self- 
respect-and avoid self-involvement. 

The more self-consciousness there is in any art, the less art 
you get in the end. 



(The pictures are by Richard Gtyn Jones, and are taken front The 
Condition Of Muzak with the kind permission of the author, artist 
and publisher.) 
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The English Assassin Rides 
His Dogfight Missile . . . 



With the first chapter of the 41-paged INTRODUCTION section 
entitled The Dogfight Missile Designed To Dominate Its Decade, 
The Condition Of Muzak could be (quite obviously, don’t you 
think?) about anything. Actually, this isn’t the first chapter-- 
there’s quite a nice PRELUDE, patched up out of five quite nice 
episodes that well, prelude it. Though, it is the first '‘bit’ to be 
given a number (1) as well as a title. 

To pose the question “What is this new Moorcock Novel 
about?” is dangerous, because I can’t answer it. But to ask such 
a question has its rewards, for it tends to indicate that I am 
honest, and possibly that I’m just trying to waffle on without 
saying anything about the book at all. 

This could well be correct, since the blurb on the dust-jacket 
ought to be talked about first, and the Novel will have to wait. 
Du we not, when the niggling query “Wliat is this Novel about?” 
whispers itself to our minds, turn to the block of blurb? (Which 
is designed to trip us up anyway, just so that the Publisher gets 
to us first.) Well, to turn to the Muzak. blurb would be a waste 
of your thumb. It tells us that this is the fourth of Moorcock’s 
Cornelius tetralogy (though we probably know this already) then 
goes on to say, using the word and as if there is an intrinsic link 
between the two bits of the sentence, ‘and’, it says, ‘it fulfils all 
his readers' high expectations'. How amazing. As 1 write this, the 
book has yet to be published, and you will have had from only 
the 28th March to get through all 313 pages. 

Mr Moorcock should give his books a better chance and write 
his own blurb. If he did write this blurb, then he should stick to 
writing the Novels and ask about for a Blurb Writer. 

To conclude simply, Moorcock speaks for himself. If you are 
a Moorcock Reader you will know this. If you are not, you are 
asking for problems by reading Muzak as your First Moorcock 
Book. The Author claims it to be stylistically and technically the 
best of his works. The Reviewer, however, sees no reason to give 
Muzak extra merit, and until he gets the opportunity to read it 
again, still places The English Assassin above it as Moorcock’s 
‘Best’. 

I defy anybody, in a review of this length, to outline “what 
the book is about’’— ‘a novel dealing with most of the dilemmas 
and paradoxes of the present century’, as the blurb puts it. 
Certainly, such dilemmas are discussed. 1 do not feel that they 
are ‘dealt’ with. 

Whether you like dilemmas and paradoxes, good writing, or 
just plain eye-exercising, the Reviewer would recommend The 
Condition Of Muzak to experienced Moorcock Confrontists, as 
an entertaining, provoking (I believe they say), and just-about- 
worth-the-money book. 

As a culmination to all his previous books, Muzak shows 
Michael Moorcock to be (possibly) some kind of genius whose 
rantings should be considered with careful thouglit. 

KEITH SEDDON 



The Condition Of }A\izak, Allison & Busby, (Hardback) £4.50, 
(Paperback) £1.95 
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the diabolical slaughter 

i and destruction during the 
Grand Ignition of 2049, Men 
had been suspicious of the 
Dragons and their habits and, 
accordingly, hadpledged themselves to the 
annihilation of the species. It is doubtful 
whether the bold endeavours of Men were 
the cause of the subsequent decline in the 
Dragon population. Nevertheless, whatever 
the reason, the numbers of Dragons dim- 
inished as the centuries progressed. Eventu- 
ally, only one known Dragon remained 
alive, that being Xeirozogenes, son and 
heir of Tzetsedoxyphyll, Despoiler of 
Twenty Kingdoms. 



It was upon an autumn evening in these 
latter years that two companions might 
have been observed, traversing the bleak, 
ravaged country in the foothills of the 
Northern Mountains where the Dragons 
had dwelt long ago, beyond the furthest 
outposts of Men. One was a warrior in the 
middle years of his life, broad and tall of 
stature, who rode upon a white war-horse. 
His hair and beard were red-gold, indi- 
cating that he was born of the barbaric 
tribes of these Northern lands. He was 
dressed in the pelts of wild beasts, and 
many items of rich jewellery that were 
the trophies of his conquests adorned his 
person and were woven into his long gold 
hair, whilst his weathered face bore the 
scar of an old battle. His belt was stuck 
with knives, and at his left side was slung 
a formidable broadsword, the weapon of 
a fallen king. 

His fellow traveller, who rode upon a 
fine black gelding, was a delicate youth of 
pale complexion. His dark garments were 
trimmed with fur and his cloak was ap- 
pliqued in silk with the heraldic designs 
that disclosed his noble lineage. About his 
brow gleamed a circlet braided of golden 
wire, restraining his softly curling dark 
hair. He was Morgbraith, son of Hengemort 
the Axeswinger. His companion was his 
father’s old friend and mentor, Elford 
Norlan. 

‘You know, Boy,’ said Norlan, *’twas 
in this same blasted valley that the sire of 
your grandsires, the Hero Henginsard, slew 
the Monstrous Thrawn.’ 

‘I could not forget it,’ Morgbraith re- 
plied shortly. ‘Since I was a child I have 
been constantly reminded of my responsi- 
bilities to uphold the family reputation, 
to be proud that I am descended from 
Henginsard Thrawnslayer. My father was 
a Knight of note, and I must perforce 
follow in his footsteps, whether I would 
or no.’ 

The only reply that Norlan would give 
was to raise his powerful voice in song. 
The song he sang, provokingly, was the 
Lay of Henginsard. The mournful notes 
resounded tauntingly across the grim and 
lifeless valley through which their horses 
wended their tedious way. They had trav- 
elled since dawn and rested once, and 
now the setting sun was spilling pools of 
coppery light over the glassy black, bleak 
faces of rock that impended on all sides. 

Morgbraith felt acutely his own mortal 
insignificance as the song towered over 
him, swallowing him in a history rich with 
Heroes, Gods and Inhuman Terrors; Mon- 
sters of Darkness destroyed by human 
valour: histories as ancient and forbidding 
as the Mountains of the North out of 
which they were bom, quailing his heart 
and daunting his spirit. He remembered 
his father’s death in the Holy War, struck 
down in the hour of victory, having driven 
the Southern Infidels from the lands of 
Civilised Men. He remembered the tales 
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he had heard of his grandfather who had 
killed the Giant of Kleroggan after only 
four days of fierce combat, and his uncle 
who had decapitated the three-headed 
Beast of Mawkwahn. But it was with un- 
accustomed tenderness that he recalled 
his notorious mother, Hilda the Gate- 
crasher. 

Tentatively, his hand sought the sword 
he carried, Sunshard, his father’s honour- 
able blade, said to be that same weapon 
that Eastern legends referred to by the 
mystical name of Palla Sol. For the sake 
of his father he was resolved to do what 
must be done to prove his worth as a de- 
scendant of his heroic ancestors. For that 
night, in the Lair of Xeirozogenes, it was 
his intent to encounter the great Dragon 
himself, the very last known, living Dragon 
in all the world, and with his father’s 
sword he would slay the monster, or perish 
in the attempt. 

The sky deepened to murky purple as 
the gaunt, black bulk of the mountains 
obliterated the lingering sunlight, sub- 
jecting the still lands to their chill and 
ancient darkness. Their primeval silence 
returned as Elford Norlan’s song came to 
an end, and the last sad notes of it with- 
ered and died to whispers among the cold 
stones. 

‘ ‘Tis said,’ Norlan remarked presently, 
‘that the Monstrous Thrawn was the de- 
formed offspring of the Dragons; a de- 
generate, wingless creature, crawling upon 
the surface of the earth like a worm.’ 

‘So it is said,’ Morgbraith agreed. 

‘And so the Dragons rejected it and dis- 
owned it as a child of their noble blood, 
and cast it out to live alone and wretched 
in the wilderness.’ 

‘So it’is said,’ Morgbraith assented. 

‘The Dragons felt no pity for the weak,’ 
Norlan observed. ‘Pity is the sentiment of 
weaklings for weaklings. Men and Dragons 
do not pity.’ He was silent for a while, 
then, turning to Morgbraith a face ash grey 
in the ghastly light, he said gravely: ‘Re- 
member that. Boy.’ 

And Morgbraith raised his eyes to the 
grim, grey crags of the mountains and 
thought of the ancient, solitary creature 
that he knew to be lurking somewhere in 
the darkness of the mountains’ shadows: 
the Dragon which had dwelt there alone, 
years beyond numbering, the last of his 
noble race, brooding in the deep caverns 
of his forefathers. And Morgbraith knew 
that Norlan knew what he thought, and 
he said quietly: ‘I shall remember it.’ 

Then they continued without speaking, 
and the only sound was the soft breathing 
of their horses and the dull clatter of shod 
hooves upon loose stone. Intermittently a 
wind sighed its chOl passage through rocky 
gullies as they climbed up from the valley 



and advanced along the mountain path. 
Above them, a pallid moon shimmered 
through shreds of blue cloud, and stars 
brightened icily in the dim, deathless 
heavens. 

When the way became too narrow to 
ride abreast, Norlan took the lead. Eventu- 
ally the path became too steep and treach- 
erous to ride, and the horses stumbled so 
that the men were obliged to dismount 
and continue on foot, wrapping their 
cloaks about them against the cold of the 
advancing night, leading their horses by 
the bridle. Upon their right hand a wall of 
rock overhung the path. Upon their left, 
steep slopes of scree slipped away into 
shadow. 

Morgbraith gradually became aware of 
an emotive fragrance in the wind: a grey 
scent of old ashes scattered from a cold 
pyre, yet rich and lingering as the pensive 
scent of aged books shelved in closed halls. 
Suddenly, a wild cry that shivered on the 
brink of his hearing caused his feet to 
falter, slithering on the broken stones. His 
horse flinched. He lifted his eyes to the 
glowering sky and glimpsed the passage of 
dark wings sliding before the moon, freez- 
ing him with the terror of instinct, 

‘What was that?’ he shouted, unable to 
conceal his fear from Norlan. 

The warrior paused, glancing back, 
waiting for Morgbraith to approach. ‘You 
have seen them also?’ he asked without sur- 
prise. ‘They are nothing-intangible things 
that can do no harm.’ 

‘But I saw and heard something— some 
giant creature. Was it the Dragon?’ 
Morgbraith’s anxiety made him persistent, 

‘No. Nothing but memories. Dead mem- 
ories.’ Dispassionately Norlan turned to 
go on. 

‘Spirits?’ said Morgbraith. 

The warrior answered him without 
looking back. ‘There are no spirits here, 
only the ghosts of the past. They are mem- 
ories and can do no harm. They are only 
warnings to caution and prudence in the 
future.’ 

Morgbraith accepted the explanation 
with the equanimity with which he re- 
ceived all such remarks Norlan made. The 
barbarian’s own life was so firmly rooted 
in, so much a part of the ancestral myths 
out of which his dogmatism arose, that it 
was useless to challenge him with philo- 
sophical arguments, especially in the 
present unfavourable circumstances. 

Sometimes it seemed to Morgbraith 
that other beings inhabited the shadows 
through which they climbed, and the more 
he concentrated his thoughts upon them, 
the more insistently they closed in around 
him, touching his mind with alien dreams 
that seemed indeed, as Norlan had said, 
like memories, though none were recollec- 



tions of his personal past. Instead, the 
insubstantial faces of people long dead im- 
pressed themselves upon his consciousness. 
Once he thought he saw the Hero 
Henginsard himself, his great sword, 
Arlsbane, at his side, his scarred black 
armour gleaming wanly in the light of an 
unseen sun, a blue gem blazing coldly on 
his brow, but as soon as Morgbraith’s gaze 
fixed on him, his form faded and was gone. 

The stones of the path became larger 
and smoother as the men progressed with 
difficulty, the light of the moon often 
obscured from them by the grotesque 
eminences of weathered rock that flanked 
the way. 

Unexpectedly, the path came to an end, 
and before them spread a vast, smooth 
shelf of rock littered with white stones, 
bright in the cadaverous light. Elford 
Norlan halted, his horse snorting uneasily 
at his shoulder. ‘Animals sense the evil we 
cannot see,’ he said in a hushed voice. ‘This 
is a place of death.’ 

Then Morgbraith saw that the white 
stones on which he had been walking were 
not stones at all, but the bleached and 
wind-scoured bones of Beasts and Men, 
carpetting the entrance to the Dragon’s 
Lair. 

‘In yonder cave,’ said Norlan, ‘abides 
the creature you have come to slay,’ 

Scarcely had the words left his lips 
when a deep grumbling arose from the 
cavern mouth that faced them, echoing 
dismally among the rocks: asolemn, awful 
sound that might have been the stony voice 
of the mountain itself. ‘He seems to have 
detected our presence,’ the warrior re- 
marked. Ashe spoke, he took Morgbraith’s 
mount by the bridle. ‘You must go alone.’ 

Hesitantly, Morgbraith drew his father’s 
sword. In the cold, pale light it still glinted 
golden like the sun, and the soft radiance 
heartened him. He tried to recall every- 
thing he had learned about methods for 
dispatching Dragons by striking them in 
suitably soft and vulnerable areas of the 
anatomy. The prospect had never before 
seemed so ridiculously hopeless, not to 
mention revolting, but one look at the 
stem visage of Elford Norlan was suffient 
to persuade him that he would rather face 
any kind of death than suffer the scorn of 
such a man. 

‘I shall wait here,’ said Norlan. ‘If you 
fail to return I shall go back alone, as- 
suming you are dead.’ 

Morgbraith did not reply. His future 
was too uncertain to consider. Resolutely 
he made his way across the scattered 
bones, pausing only once to glance back 
at the powerful figure of Norlan standing 
motionless beneath the moon. If he sought 
encouragement in a parting gesture, he 
found none. Norlan would never speak a 



word of farewell, nor wish good luck upon 
a man for fear of inciting evil influences. 
Accepting this, Morgbraith turned away 
and entered the gloom of the cavern. 

At first he thought that the dim bluish 
light was moonlight shining through the 
cave opening, but as he became accus- 
tomed to it he found that his eyes were 
able to detect the distant interior which 
glowed faintly with the same radiance that 
evidently emanated from the rock itself. 
The curious aroma he had noticed earlier 
was stronger here. He coughed. At the 
slight sound, magnified by its echo, some- 
thing stirred in the blue shadows, and a 
deep, soft sound, like a languorous sigh 



answered it. 

Morgbraith advanced, but not more 
than ten paces. The floor of the cave was 
rent by a wide, sheer-sided chasm, the 
depths of which were indiscernible in im- 
penetrable liquid darkness. To his right 
the chasm was spanned by a crude stone 
bridge, and at the far end of the bridge 
lay the Dragon. 

If the creature had made no sound, 
Morgbraith would not have recognised his 
huge reclining bulk. Xeirozogenes’ ar- 
moured hide was steel blue, gleaming 
softly like the rocks about him. 

Slowly Morgbraith approached the 
bridge, listening intently to the low, steady 



curved back undulating rhythmically with 
pecting at every moment one of the great 
taloned feet to reach out and swipe him 
into the next world; but Xeirozogenes ap- 
peared to be slumbering. Morgbraith was 
very close now. He could see the red in- 
terior of the Dragon’s nostrils, glowing hot 
and bright with every exhalation, dimming 
to greyish embers with every indrawn 
breath. The massive mailed head rested 
on the folded forelimbs. Between the 
parted jaws the steely glint of blue fangs 
was visible. 

Morgbraith watched the rippling of the 
lethal crimson spines along the great 
breathing of the Dragon. He stepped onto 



the bridge and moved forward warily, ex- 
the creature's slow, even breathing, and as 
he watched, he lowered his sword until its 
tip was resting on the rocks at his feet, 
and within him something faltered, 
draining his strength and paralysing his 
will. 

As he stood on the bridge deliberating, 
the Dragon’s heavy eyelids lifted silently, 
and from beneath, the old, knowing eyes 
regarded him with nonchalance. The Jaws 
creaked open a fraction, the nostrils di- 
lated and dimmed as a deep, ponderous 
breath was drawn. For an instant the rip- 
pling spines were motionless. Only the 
bladed tail stirred, its tip twitching idly 




like the tail of a reposing cat. 

And Morgbraith looked upon the 
ancient monster he had come to kill, and 
he could only look and wonder, his arms 
falling helplessly to his sides, his weapon 
forgotten and unheeded, hanging by its 
wrist-throng. All concern for himself and 
the human principles he represented aban- 
doned, dwarfed by the Dragon’s greatness. 

Xeirozogenes lifted his head. His long 
tail slithered and coiled over the surface 
of the rock on which he lay. He began to 
raise himself on his forelegs, his scales 
grating as he moved, his old bones groan- 
ing from disuse, and he heaved himself 
onto the bridge. 

As the terrible head was lowered to- 
wards him, Morgbraith saw the soft throat 
exposed, the golden belly that bore no 
armour within the reach of his sword even 
from where he stood. At that moment he 
could have slain the Dragon, yet he made 
no move. 

Warm, scented breath rolled over him 
in a gentle sigh that scarcely brightened 
the glimmering nostrils. The golden eyes 
sunk before him like setting suns in the 
lowering head, but in their smouldering 
depths a remote light glittered like the 
light of distant stars. 

So they gazed at one another, the Man 
and the Dragon, as if they would probe 
the secrets of each other’s soul, and though 
there was no enmity between them, each 
knew that the other waited for death. 

At last, Morgbraith moved his arm, 
grasping his sword, prepared to do what 
he must do for Honour; whether for that 
of his noble family, for pride of his heri- 
tage or for personal vanity, he no longer 
knew or cared. Dragons and Men were en- 
gaged in an agelong conflict for sovereignty 
over a world of Beasts, and finally the 
Dragons had lost. Where Men ruled there 
could be no Dragons. 

He raised his sword, but as he did so, 
Xeirozogenes’ talons closed over the blade, 
and once again their eyes met. The 
Dragon’s insouciant expression seemed to 
have acquired a new quality, but whatever 
it might be, Morgbraith discerned no trace 
of bitterness, hatred, or cruelty there. 
Instead he sensed something akin to sym- 
pathy but it was not pity, for Men and 
Dragons do not pity. 

Then he thought of Xeirozogenes’ years 
of silent inactivity beneath the mountains: 
countless years of pondering his own soli- 
tary existence with no other company but 
the memories of what his forefathers had 
been in their glory. But whatever they had 
been amounted to nothing now, and all 
their honour benefited him not at all, and 
whatever magnificent hoards of wealth 
they had hidden in their deep caverns were 
worthless to him who had lain waiting 
alone there for centuries, waiting for the 
Man who would come, who he knew must 
come eventually to put an end to his 
brooding. But now that death had arrived 



it was not a fitting death for the son of 
Tzetsedoxyphyll. 

As Morgbraith watched, the Dragon’s 
right eyelid slid slowly over the yellow 
orb in a significant wink: a profound wink 
that made a mockery of the pride of 
Dragon's and Men, the futility of Life 
and Death. Then his talons released the 
sword and his foot dropped to the ground. 

Morgbraith waited a minute longer be- 
fore he turned away and began to walk 
back across the bridge. Hardly had he 
reached the other side when he heard the 
flapping of enormous leathern wings be- 
hind him. He swung round in horror to 
see the Dragon airborne, the powerful 
strokes of his golden wings lifting him up 
to the cavern's lofty roof. Xeirozogenes 
tossed back his head, opened wide his 
fanged maw and uttered a cry that was 
half a laugh of irony, half a screech of 
agony and wrath. His swirling tail cracked 
like a whip, and he plunged earthwards, 
wide eyes blazing, fire coursing from -his 
throat and nostrils. Morgbraith could do 
nothing to save himself as the Dragon 
hurtled towards him. He felt no regret, no 
anger and no shame. The creature’s 
flaming eyes cauterised all sentiment. 

The reaching talons were inches from 
the Man when suddenly Xeirozogenes 
furled his sweeping wings and dropped. 
Beneath him the chasm gaped, inviting 
him to oblivion. His eyes closed in ulti- 
mate resignation, he drew in his great 
limbs, and fell without a sound into the 
ageless dark. 

For a long time afterwards Morgbraith 
stood on the edge of the chasm, staring 
despondently into the inscrutable gloom, 
contemplating the mysteries that would 
remain mysteries now, and the untold 
stories that had been lost forever with the 
wisdom and knowledge of Xeirozogenes 
as he hurled himself to an unseen death. 
The Age of Monsters and the Heroes of 
myths had died with him. 

Calmly. Morgbraith lifted his father’s 
sword, Sunshard, noticing for a moment 
the pale reflection of his own face in its 
polished, unsullied blade, wondering for a 
moment if he really knew himself as an 
individual or merely as a poor reflection 
of his ancestors and their heroism. Then, 
with a deliberate gesture he cast it from 
him into the chasm and watched its swift 
descent like a fragment of sunlight through 
a timeless night, spinning, falling, into the 
shadows where the last Dragon fell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



. . . and the Howklords shall 
return... WORSTLUCK! 

1976 was the year in which the pound fell by 16% and Aidan 
Ellis pubUshed The Time Of The Hawklords. Fortunately the 
book was published also in paperback by Star, which means that 
you can get £3.80 worth for £0.70. But, either way, if you 
invested those upvalued dollars in this book, you lost out. 
certainly not as good an investment as Monopoly money. 



The paperback’s cover was much more enjoyable than the hard- 
back’s. being a very colourful, tending towards psychedelic, and, 
dare I say it, flimsy production. 

That having dealt with the good parts of the book, FIl now 
talk a little about the production team. 

Produced and directed by Michael Moorcock, who also stars 
as the Acid Sorcerer, Moorlock. It might be interesting to specu- 
late whether this book would have actually be published had 
Moorcock’s name not been there on the cover to sell it. Although 
the cover credits blast ‘MOORCOCK & BUTTERWORTH’, and 
it is possible that Moorcock did write two paragraphs where 
American ZEEs become English ESSs, the writing is the work 
of Michael Butterworth. 

It might also be interesting to speculate on what the director 
actually did in the production. How much of the concept is his, 
and how much the writer’s? The concept, by the by, is that the 
musicians of Hawkwind and the Children Of The Sun are under 
attack from the Death Generator, controlled by Colonel Memphis 
Mephis. After 90 pages of depression, paranoia and bad trips, 
the group finally metamorphose into Hawklords, through 
dynamic dialogue; 

“What, you mean we are now . . .” 

“Yep, that’s right.” 

Pretty good stuff, eh? With the help of Hot Plate, a scientist 
in the employ of the King of England, they build Delatrons 
which, for a while, are able to resist the bad vibes of the Death 
Generator. However the power of the Delatrons (which, in tech- 
nical scientific lingo, purify and refine Hawkwind’s music) can- 
not match up to the growing power of the Death Generator. So 



the Hawklords decide that they have to destroy the machine. 
Hot Plate is set the task of locating the Generator, but before 
he can reveal its position he is killed and his mind stored in the 
computer of the sexually repressive Pressmen. The Hawklords 
get into the Pressmen’s Control Centre (Centre Point) by using 
Stacia to comprise a Reporter. Always knew she’d come in 
useful somewhere. 

Nik Turner (Thunder Rider) sends his mind into the com- 
puter and rescues Hot Plate, putting the scientist’s mind into the 
head of Dave Brock, alongside The Baron's own persona. From 
here on, this character is referred to, alternatively, as Hot Plate, 
The Baron and The Hydra. 

When they have discovered from Hot Plate that the Gener- 
ator is at The Centre Of The Eartli, Bob Calvert arrives, in best 
Fifth Cavalry tradition, in his Silver Machine. The Hawklords 
build more Silver Machines and, after dealing with psychic 
invaders who take over Stacia and Astral Al, (Alan Powell), they 
set forth to fight The Battle For Earth. 

However, there are no melodramatic, corny, drawn out and 
maybe exciting struggles for victory or death, because as the 
Hawklords attack Mephis’ tower, the Colonel has a crisis of 
conscience, and in a flood of emotion, he repents and kills him- 
self. (Or so we gather from: “. . . he placed its snub nozzle to 
his head, and pulled th& trigger.”) 

So, with the world in ashes and our evil character dead by 
his own hand (probably couldn’t stand this book any longer), 
the Hawklords return to Parliament Hill, probably awaiting the 
arrival of the Queens Of Deliria (volume two of this fascinating 
series). Which I am also doing, hoping that it will be better than 
this one. 

If you can stagger through the bad grammar, the weak 
vocabulary and the flagging dialogue of this review, you might 
be able to stand up to The Time Of The Hawklords. 

Despite all its technical faults and its ridiculous plots (or, 
maybe, because of it) this book is fun to read, and a pleasant 
way to cure insomnia. 

The book proves that The Day Of The Amateur is in no way 
over. 

JOHN GRUBBER 

The Time Of The Hawklords. Ellis, £3.80, Star £0.70. 



Mr Spock rides yet again — 



... or so we would be led to believe. Spock fanciers should not 
be deceived. The Amazing, Completely New Star Trek Adventure, 
by Theodore R. Cogswell and Charles A. Spano (published by 
Corgi) though it bears the title Spock Messiah is hardly about 
the famous Vulcan, who makes a brief appearance in the final 
chapters. The story features Captain Kirk, Dr McCoy, Chief En- 
gineer Scott and Ensign Chekov, with Guest Star Sara George 



who sticks her oar in at the beginning and makes the whole rig- 
marole possible, 

Whilst testing a new telepathic device in a cultural survey of 
the planet Kyros, Mr Spock is accidentally linked to the mind 
a mad Kyrosian with a Messiah complex. Shortly after Spock’s 
disappearance a Messiah arrives on Kyros, gaining a mass follow- 
ing and threatening to take over the whole planet in a violent 
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crusade. Kirk jumps to the likely conclusion that this is Spock, 
the telescan implant having created a mad genius. Of course, the 
Captain cannot allow his First Officer to violate General Order 
One. yet any attempt of his own to recover Spock may cause a 
cultural change on Kyros. His dilemma is aggravated by the fam- 
iliar sub-plot of the Enterprise herself being in deadly danger if 
she continues to orbit the planet. Where do his responsibilities 
lie? Is he to save Spock at the expense of the rest of the crew 
and his ship? Should he abandon ship, save Spock and subject 
them all to a poor life on the backward planet? As usual, our 
dashing Captain achieves all his aims and no one suffers in the 
end; not even Mr Spock. whose virtue remains unsullied, despite 
any original trepidation we may have felt on this point. 

As a Star Trek novel, it is no worse than any other book based 
on a popular TV series. A concept that succeeds visually will not 
necessarily be a success as the written word; in fact, it rarely is. 
There are few surprises here. Those who have read a Star Trek 
book before will know what to expect. Those who have not 
should not expect too much. The satisfaction of being thoroughly 
disappointed isn't really worth the trouble of reading 1 82 printed 
pages, (at the price of 60p). 

The saving grace is the character of Dr (Bones) McCoy, ‘the 
old Georgia farm boy raised around Missouri mules', who can 
control the vicious Kyrosian neelots, impress the natives by his 
apparent supernatural ability to revive the dead, and is not above 



telling the Captain that he is out of his star-picking mind. Un- 
fortunately, to revive the Star Trek myth is beyond even his 
skills. To resurrect an old idea in a new form that lacks the orig- 
inal novelty and enthusiasm is about as satisfying as digging up 
your grandmother’s grave to see if she would look any fresher in 
a new dress. I am sure that there are many other Star Trek fans 
who would agree when I say that if we cannot have Star Trek as 
it was. we would rather not have it at all than make do with its 
bastard offspring of poor TV cartoons, stories adapted from the 
original scripts and uninspiring novels. 

Nevertheless. Star Trek was and will continue to be a standard. 
In its heyday its widespread appeal opened up the SF genre to a 
new and more diverse audience than had previously attempted 
to explore science fiction. Whilst the nostalgia that surrounds 
Star Trek remains, books like Spock Messiah will continue to 
sell, though I'm afraid that this last bandwagon trek through the 
wild west of Kyros. complete with Red (Kyrosian) Indians is 
more than enough for me. 

There is one consolation: believe it or not, and you probably 
won't. Captain Kirk does not get the girl. Is there some mistake, 
or can it be a genuine attempt to break with the old tradition? It 
could be that poor old Kirk is just worn out after all these years. 

JOCELYN ALMOND 

Spock Messiah. Corgi, 60p 
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SCIENCE FICTIONS STARTREK 
FANTOSY^SWORD 8 SORCERY 
HORRORFILM ROOKSSCOMICS 

Some current best-sellers 



Hardcovers 

The Bicentennial Man & Other Stories 
by Isaac Asimov £3.75 

Weird Tales 

edited by Peter Haining £3.95 



The Children Of Dune 

by Frank Herbert £4.50 

A Pictorial History Of Science Fiction 
by David A Kyle £4.65 

Man Plus 

by Frederik Pohl £4.00 



Shadrach In The Furnace 

by Robert Siiverberg £4.05 

Earth Abides 

by George R Stewart £4.25 

Movie Treasury: Science Fiction Movies 
by Philip Strick £3,05 




Paperbacks 



The Shockwave Rider 

by John Brunner £1.00 

The Crack In Space 

by Philip K Dick 85p 

The Dragon And The George 

by Gordon R Dickson £1.10 

The Making Of ‘Space 1999' 

by Tim Heale £1.10 

The ‘CONAN' series — 11 volumes 

by Robert E Howard, etc. 75p ea 

Heiro's Journey 

by Sterling E Lanier 90p 



Bid Time Return 

by Richard Matheson £1.00 

Before Armageddon 

edited by Michael Moorcock 75p 

The Mote In God’s Eye 
by Larry Niven & 

Jerry Pournelle £1.20 

Little Fuzzy 

by H Beam Piper 75p 

Fuzzy Sapiens 

by H Beam Piper 85p 

The Space Machine 

by Christopher Priest £1.10 



llluminatus 1. 2 and 3 

by R Shea & R A Wilson 90p ea 

Way Station 

by Clifford D Simak 80p 

Other Dimensions 1 and 2 

by Clark Ashton Smith 75p ea 

Strangler's Moon 

by E E ‘Doc’ Smith & S Goldin 65p 
The “DUMAREST' series — 8 volumes 
by E C Tubb 65p ea 

The Fantastic Art Of Frank Frazetta 

- large format in full colour £3.45 



All prices include postage 
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